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vizier was water-carrier to Hassan Bey, the 
captain pacha or high admiral, and Has- 
san himself had been only a servant at Al- 
giers Ata fire, four janissaries were thrown 
into it, for not doing their duty properly, 
and to encourage the others. The captain 
pacha had a singular attachment to a lion, 
which accompanied him like a dog, and one 
day he permitted the lion to attend him in 
the divan, when the ministers were so fright- 
ened, that they dispersed in terror, some 
jumping out of the windows, while one 
nearly broke his neck in flying down stairs, 
leaving the high admiral and his companion 
to settle the affairs of the nation as they 
plee -d. A Greek, named Petraki, who 
acted as a kind of banker to the court, by his 
frequent access to the sultan, raised a jea- 


lousy on the part of the ministers, who, in | 


eouncil, one day, on various pretences, de- 
sired that his head might be immediately 


taken off. The sultan, who anxiously wished | 


to keep it on, for reasons with which the 
ministers were unacquainted, strenuously 
opposed such a desire. The captain pacha 
and his friends, declared they would not stir 
from the council, till he had signed the order 
for the head, which he was compelled to do, 
with tears rolling down his cheeks. On these 
occasions, a person 1s always sent to examine 
the papers of the unfortunate being who is 
put to death, to see if he had any dealings 
with the cabinet. Some of them were found, 
which he sealed up with four large seals, and 
begged that they might be delivered into the 
hands of the sultan, being much alarmed at 
having seen them, for Petraki was the private 
agent of the sultan, who received the money 
which Petraki seemed only to obtain for 
places which his interest procured; and Pe- 
traki’s accounts were so regularly kept that 
the money he delivered, with the dates and 
the places, were registered.’ 

Lady Craven afterwards took up her resi- 
dence at the court of the Margrave of Ans- 
pach, who had known her from her infancy, 
he being the nephew of Caroline, queen of 
George II. Here she became acquainted 
with the celebrated Madame Clairon, of whom 
she relates two interesting anecdotes :— 

‘ One evening, when Clairon was perform- 
ing at Paris the part of Ariadne, being ex- 
tremely unwell, and fearing she should not be 
able to get through the character, she had or- 
dered a couch to be placed on the stage, to 
relieve her in case she should be overcome 
with fatigue. Towards the cenclusion of the 
fifth act, her strength failed where she ex- 
presses her despair at the flight of Phaedra 
and Theseus, and she fell lifeless on the 
couch. The quick perception of Mademoi- 
selle Brilland, who played the character of 
the confidante, suggested to her the idea of 
eceupying the scene by a jeu de théétre the 
most interesting. She fell at her feet, took 
one of her hands, which she bathed with her 
tears: her words, slowly articulated, inter- 
rupted by sighs, gave Clairon time to reani- 
mate; her looks, her motious, penetrated 
her ; and, rising, she threw herself into the 
arms of her confidante. The public, in tears, 
acknowledged this mutual intelligence by the 
greatest applauses. An ordinary actress 


would have caused an apology, and the piece 
would not have been concluded.’ 

Madame Clairon was notorious for her 
lovers and intrigues :— 

‘Tn her suite, among fools and voluptu- 
aries, was M.S , son of a merchant of 
Bretagne, who was about thirty years of age, 
of a good exterior, having received an excel- 
‘lent education, but whose reserve and timi- 
| dity prevented him from explaining what his 
desires dictated. "He was, however, distin- 
guished by Clairon among the others, and al- 
lowed the honour of her friendship, accord- 
ing to her own phrase; whilst, by patience 
and assiduity, he hoped and languished for a 
more tender sentiment. 

‘But whilst he was thus engaged, his af- 
| fairs became involved, and a melancholy dis- 
like towards the world ensued; and he 
, sought, by every possible means, to abstract 
| his mistress from society, in order to possess 
her alone himself. Such a vain hope, under 
such circumstances, was of course extinguish- 
éd; Clairon saw the necessity of immediate- 
ly destroying the only consolation which ren- 
dered life desirable tohim. In consequence 
of this, he.fell ill: her refusal increased his 
malady. At this period he recovered some 
property ; but soon lost his life, after his let- 
ters and his visits had been rejected. His 
sole request in his dying moments was, that 
his mistress would indulge him once more 
with the pleasure of seeing her. Her en- 








died in the Chaussée d’Antin, having with 
him only a few servants, and an old woman 
who had attended him during his long ill- 
| ness.’ 

The margravine is no friend to our public 
schools, and in the following extract she cer- 
tainly gives an anecdote sufficient to induce 
any parent to view them with a jealous eye: 


proved of the system of English education— 
even in public schools patriotism makes no 
branch of instruction. Get what you can for 
yourself is the chief motto of most young 
men, and keep what you can get. This lesson 
is inculcated early. The scholars of Eton 
put themselves on the high road to obtain, 
or rather enforce, donations from strangers, 
and while this mean practice continues, it is 
far more poisonous to morals than giving 
vails to servants, of which the nation has at 
length been ashamed. The stronger boys, 
without control, tyrannise over the weaker, 
| subjecting them to every hardship and ser- 
| vile occupation, cleaning shoes not excepted. 
| They are permitted to cheat each other, and 

he is the finest fellow who is the most artful. 

Friendship is indeed cultivated, but so it is 
among thieves; a boy would be run down, 
| if he had no particular associate. In a 
| 





word the most determined selfishness is 
the general lesson. In our public schools 
morality is never thought of; and I have 
myself seen two young men of noble fami- 
lies placed under the care of a tutor from 
Eton, who not only accompanied them to 
the gaming tables in London, but initiated 
them and sanctioned them in every species 
of vice; one of them, from being plundered 








gagements, however, prevented her, and he | 


‘] have repeatedly said, that I never ap- | 





by sharpers, began himself to plunder, and | 


carried his depredations so far, that I hinted 
his practices to a friend of his father’s, who 
sent over from Ireland, and removed him 
from the scene of his profligacy, from the 
Mount Coffee-house, where he had taken y 
his abode, and was entertaining his friends 
with Burgundy and Champagne. This youth 
had but just entered his seventeenth yeer, 
and was heir to an Irish barouy, but fell q 
victim to his follies before he reached the 
years of manhood. I happened, about the 
period of his first irregularities, to dine in 
company with the master of Eton College, 
and inquired of him, (who was certainly a 
most excellent man,) whether he thought the 
tutor of these youth, a person in whom such 
a trust might be placed, as the director of 
their conduct upon their frst appearance in 
life? The doctor informed me, “ that he 
was always considered at Eton, as a fine 
scholar; but further than that he knew no- 
thing about him.’ 

Of Sheridan, scarcely a biographical work 
has appeared lately without giving some 
notice, and the margravine has also her 
anecdotes of this great genius. She says his 
resources in difficulties were almost unpa- 
ralleled, and relates the following instance 
of it on one occasion : — 

‘In the midst of his distresre3, he had one 
day invited a party of friends to dine with 
him, amongst whom were a few noblemen of 
the opposition party; but, upon examining 
his cellar, a terrible deficiency was found. 
He was largely in debt to Chalier, the great 
wine-merchant, and for two years had been 
unable to obtain from him any further credit. 
He put his imayination to work, and tried 
the following expedient. He sent for Chalier 
on the day of the dinner in questior, and 
told him that luckily he was just in cash, and 
had desired to settle his account. Chalier 
was much pleased ; but told him, as he had 
it not about him, he would return home, and 
bring it with him. He was about to leave 
the room, when, as if upon a sudden recol- 
lection, Sheridan said, “Oh, Chalier, by the 
by, you must stop and dine with me to-day; 
I have a party to whom I will introduce you 
—some leading members of both houses. 
Chalier, who was fond of good compaby, 
and also hoped to meet with a recommenda- 
tion, was obliged to Sheridan for the ofier, 
and promised to be with him at the hour of 
dinner. Upon his return home, he informed 
the clerk of his cellars that he. was going. to 
dine with Mr. Sheridan, and probably should 
not be at home till it was late. Sheridan had 
fixed the hour of six to Chalier, but desired 
him to come before that time, as he had 
much to say to him in private. At about 
five o'clock, Chalier came to his appointment, 
and he was no sooner in the house, than 
Sheridan sent off a servant with a note to the 
clerk, desired him, as Mr. Chalier was fa 
vouring him with his company, to send a3 
soon as possible three dozen of Burgundy, 
two dozen of claret, and two dozen of port, 
with a dozen of old hock. The clerk, know 
ing that his master was at Sheridan’s, 4! 
thinking that the order came with his com 
currence, immediately obeyed it. After din- 
ner, every body praised the fine qualities of 
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Sheridan’s wines, and all were desirous of | has been stated, in the Encyclopaidia Bri- 
She- | 
| miserable refuge of those who wish to pass 


knowing who was his wine-merchant. 
ridan, turning towards Chatier, said, “I am 
indebted to my friend here for all the wine 
you have tasted, and am always proud to 
recommend him.” Next morning, Chalier 
discovered the trick ; but I never heard whe. 
ther he admired the adroitness of his cus- 
tomer.’ 

At the universities as well as other places, 
honours are not always purchased by the 
merit of the wearer ; a proof of this occurred 
at the installation of the Duke of Portland at 
Oxford :— 

‘Sheridan was refused academical honours, 
(although every interest was used with the 
university,) because he had been upon the 
stage. That learned -body could not be in- 
duced to deviate from their laws, however 
great the talents of the man who was desir- 
ous of obtaining a degree. Burke was ad- 
mitted by them at that time. It was curious, 
at that time, to hear the virulent declamation 
of Dr. Crowe, the public orator, in his speech 
on the occasion, against the unfortunate Mr. 
Hastings, who was declared to be unworthy 
of the dignities which he was ambitious of 
procuring. Every invective that could be 
devised was made use of. But how was the 
language of the same orator altered, when, 
at the installation of Lord Grenville, Mr. 
Hastings was admitted to the degree of LL.B. 


‘The hearers might have imagined that the 


whole character of the candidate had been 
changed, so great were the encomiums passed 
on his merits. Perhaps the doctor was in- 
fluenced not by party, but by a wish to show 
the versatility of his talents.’ 





Lhe Punster’s Pocket Book; or, the Art of 
Punning Enlarged. By Berxarv Buack- 
MANTLE, Esq. Author of the English Spy, 
&e. &e. Illustrated with numerous Ori- 
ginal Designs, by Robert Cruikshank. 
12mo. pp. 198. London, 1826. Sherwood 
and Co. 

WE are not acquainted with any art that is 

so much abused, and yet so extensively prac- 

tised as the art of punning ; from the morose 

Dr. Johnson, who is erroneously said to have 

observed that the man who would make a 

pun would pick a pocket, to the puny (we 

say it not punningly) whipster, whose sole 
conversation is either about the weather, or 
even a still less interesting subject—himself, 
men have been found to abuse the noble 


Science of punning—a science of the greatest 


antiquity, which has been admired in all 
ages and countries, and practised more or 
less by every person who had the genius to 
invent (for we neither call it perpetrating or 
committing) a pun. As for ourselves, we 
confess ‘ we loves fun,’ as an honest cheese- 
Monger in the city observed when asked why 
€ and his wife had followed an exhibition 
of Punch and Judy from Whitechapel to 
Whitefriars, and we are therefore thankful to 
any -person of our acquaintance who pro- 
motes it; we never passed an evening in a 
humorous company that we did not find our- 


' Selves fifty per cent. better for it the next day, 


and we never found:much humour where 
there was not a good deal of punning. It 





, that we have seen more real hilarity, by a 





a 


tannica, that ‘ the practice of punning is the 


for wits without having a grain of witin their 
composition ;” now we would challenge the 
writer of this paragraph if he has not already 
perished by the petne forte et dure of his own 
labours, to point out a single great wit who 
was not a punster, or that did not attempt to 
beso. The fact is, to use a well known de- 
finition, punning is only the lowest, because 
it is the foundatiwn of all wit. The same sa- 
gacious writer tells us that Addison, Swift, 
Pope, and Arbuthnot, united to banish pun- 4 
ning from society—this we deny; Swift was 
an inveterate punster, and we believe that all 
the others could relish a pun ; at least there 
is nothing in their writings to convince us 
they had the bad taste to dislike one. 
Shakspeare, the bard ‘ who was not for an 
age but for all time,’ was a punster, though 
we con.ess not a happy one; indeed we know 
nothing »a which he did not excel—punning 
excepte2, only look at the opening of the 





tragedy of ltomeo and Juliet, which we quote 


we mean not the jolly representative of our 
nation, but the Sunday newspaper of that 
name, never appears without at least a baker's 
dozen of puns, and yet the editor affects to 
depreciate the noble art. In a number of hie 
journal, now before us, ‘On Punning,’ he 
ingeniously prohibits the following travelling 
puns, which is a proof that he is an adept :— 

‘ All allusions upon entering a town to the 
pound and the sfocks—knowing a man by bis 
gait and not liking his style—calling a tall 
turnpike-keeper a colossus of roads—paying 
the post-boys charges of ways and means— 
seeing no sign of an inn—or, replying, sir, 
you are out, to your friend who says he does 
—talking of a hedger having a sake in the 
bank—all allusions to sun and air to a new 
married couple—all stuff about village bedi s 
—calling the belfry a court of a peal—saying, 
upon two carpenters putting up paling, tht 
they are very peacable men to be feneing in 
a field—all trash about ‘‘ manors make the 
man,” in the shooting season—and all such 
stuff about trees, after this fashion—that’s a 
pop’lar tree—I'll turn over a new af, and 


as an instance of superlatively, though not | make my bough, &c. &c. 


ingeniously, bad punning :— 

‘ Sam. Gregory, o° my word, we'll not 
carry coals. 

Greg. No, for then we should be colliers. 

Sam. I mean, an we be in choler, we'll 
draw. 

Greg. Ay, while you live draw your neck 
out of the collar. 

Sain. I strike quickly, being moved. 

Greg. But thou are not quickly moved to 
strike. 

Sam. A dog of the house of Montague 
moves me. 

Greg. To move is—to stir; and to be va- 
liant is—to stand to it; therefore, if thou art 
moved, thou run’st away.’ 

Now, in the whole of our acquaintance 
with bad punning, (and, Heaven bless the 
mark, we know enough of it,) we have rarely 
met with a feebler effort than that of the di- 
vine Shakspeare—a proof that every man of 
genius is not a punster, though the greatest 
genius the world ever produced did not dis- 
dain to try his hand in this species of humour. 
We confess we are not inimical to punning, 
though our readers will allow we seldom 
indulge in it, and we candidly acknowledge 


good or an ingeniously bad pun, than by the 
best bon mots or witticisms thal we ever heard 
uttered ; the truth is, that if you examine the 
best words of the best men or authors, you 
will find many of them owe their merit to 
that ‘expression where a word has at once 
different meanings,’ which we designate a 
pun. All men are more or less punsters, 
from the Right Honourable George Conpinen 
who, as our Asmodeus tells us, observed, that 
the tunnel under the Thames would be the 
greatest bore in London, to the Right Ho- 
nourable (until the 9th of November next) 
Lord Mayor, who, in reply to a person who 
wished he might reign ten years, said, though 
he deait in paper elsewhere, he was not sta- 
tionary at the Mansion Hoye. 

There is a prodigious mawkishness in all 





the writers who abuse punning. John Bul, 


‘ Puns upon field sports, such as racing 
being a matter of course—horses starting 
without Leing shy—a good shot being fond 
of his but and his barrel—-or saying that a 
man fishing deserves a rod for taking such a 
line ; if he is sitting under a bridge calling 
him an arch fellow—or supposing him a no- 
bleman because he takes his place among 
the piers—or that he will catch nothing but 
cold, and no fish by Aook or by crook. Ail 
these are prohibited. 

‘To talk of yellow pickles at dinner, and 
to say the way to Turn’em Green is through 
Hammetrsmith—all allusions to eating men, 
for Eton men, or Staines on the table-cloth— 
or Fgg-ham, are all exploded—as are all 
stuff about Maids and Thornbacks, and Plaice 
—or saying to a lady who asks you to help 
her to the wing of a chicken, that it is a mere 
matter of a pinion—all quibbles about dress- 
ing Aare and cutting it—all stuff about a 
merry fellow being given to wine—or upon 
helping yourself to say you have platonic 
affection for roast beef—or when fred fish 
runs short, singing to the mistress of the 
house, with Tom Meore— 

“ Your sole, though a very sweet sole, love, 

Will ne’er be sufficient for me,” 
are entirely banished. on 

‘ At the play-house never talk of being a 
Pittite because you happen not to be in the 
boxes—never observe what a Kean eye one 
actor has, or that another can never grow 
old because he :aust always be Young—never 
talk of the uncertainty of Mundane affairs in 
a farce, or observe how Terrybly well a man 
plays Mr. Simpson—banish from your mind 
the possibility of saying the Covent Garden 
manager has put his best Foot forward, or 
that you should like to'go to Chester fora 
day or two—or that you would give the world 
to be tied to a Tree—or that Mr. Make ready 
is a presentable actor—all such stuff is inter- 
dicted.’ , Sho 

It is now time, we think, to turn’ to the 
volume before us; the Punster’s Pocket 
Book is a very amusing work, and is illus- 
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trated with several original and humorous 
designs by Cruikshank. The editor has, 
perhaps, essayed too much, by which we 
man he has occupied too much of his work 
with essays on the theory of the art, parti- 
cularly those by Swift. We are, however, 
giad that he has given us the very clever 
pinning essay by Mr. Dubois, which ap- 

vared in ‘ My Pocket Book,’ a work which 
ie long been out of print. The editor has 
in his examples certainly collected a goodly 
quantity of puns and punning epigrams, 
some of them are perhaps a little too broad, 


but punsters are not the most particular per- « of our falling out.” 


sons in the world in this respect; he has, 
we think, taken a few liberties with names, 
‘but what's in a name?’ besides, if the per- 
sons to whom the jokes are attributed did not 
say them, they are so much the more obliged ; 
there are a few to which we can assist the 
editor to a father for his next edition, when, 
we believe, he may honestly ascribe the pun- 
ning epigrams on Capt. Parry, Elia’s Pen, Fri 
v. Day, at page 145, and the Royal Pundit, 


at page 148, to the author of Babylon the | 


Great, a grave personage who does not dis- 
dain to pun, nor, we hope, blush to own it; 
one of the puns we take :— 
‘FRI V. PAY. 
‘Good Friday rain’d, Sam Rogers dined 

On svles, for fish were all the go; 

Aud Sain allowed the Fri was good, 

Although the day was but so so.’ 


But we must not go on claiming puns for 
persons; and therefore, leaving every one to 
elaim his own, we shall select a few of the 
best :— 

‘* Hume and Croker had a sharp contest 
last night,” said the Earl of Liverpool to his 
Majesty, “ but it ended in smoke.” “I don't 
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wonder at that,” replied the monarch ; “the 
fire of Croker was sure to smoke like Irish turf 
beneath the weight of Scotch Huze-i-dity.” 

* Tady Hamilton.— The beautiful Lady 
Hamilton having at her table given ‘ Mr. 
Abraham Goldsmidt” as a toast, and Lord 
Nelson gnly half filling his glass, she cried, 
“Come, come, wy lord, you must not shan 
Abraham.” 


* Jack Bannister and the Gout.—A friend | 


condoling with the comedian during a severe 
attack of the gout, observed, that the disease 
prolonged life, and added, ‘* Any body might 
take a lease of yours.” “Then it must be,” 
quoth Jack, writhing with pain, “at a rack 
rent.” 

* Mr. Jekyll being told, the other day, that 
Mr. Raine, the barrister, was engaged as the 
opposing counsel for a Mr. Hay, inquired, 
a If Raine was ever known to doany good to 

ay! 

Wilberforce and Sheridan on Drinking.— 
That very sober pious personage, Mr. Wilber- 
force, reproved his friend Sheridan thus :— 
“* My good sir,” said he, “ you have drik a 
little too much.” “ Have I?” hiccupped the 
other ; “ and you, my good sir, have drunk 
much too little.” 

*R. Peake to R. Martin, M. P.— Sir," 
gsnid the humane M. P. to the facetious dra- 
matist, (praising his own bill), “ instead of 
the drovers inhumanly beating the poor bastes 
a9 formerty, you will shortly see them apply- 
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joined the punster, “* Steer’s of Cow lane.” 
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ing opodeldoc to their wounds.” ‘‘ Ay,” re- 


‘The late Mr. Charles Bannister going 
with Mr. Parsons into a shop where there 
was an eleciric eel, the latter said, ‘* Charles, 
what sort of pie would that eel make?” He 
answered, ‘* A shock-ing one.” 

«« How well you put on your cravat,” 
said a crony: “that tie’s something new.” 
—‘* Yes; it’s a novel—tie.” 

‘W.R.V. pacified a quarrelsome fellow 
one evening by observing, “[T should not 
like to go up in a balloon with you, for fear 


‘Seeing a porter bring in an edition ofa 
new work of his from the press to his book- 
seller, ** Dear me!” he exclaimed, *‘ whata 
weight is off my mind.” 

*** What a swell you are in your new 
frock coat,” said a quiz to him one day. 
* Don't you like it?—I do: indeed I’m 
quite wrapped up in tt.” 

‘ Time and Eternity.—On passing sentence 
of death upon a prisoner who had been con- 
victed of privately stealing a ¢ime-piece, Lord 
Norbury, after dwelling upon the enormity of 
his crime, concluded a very impressive speech 
by observing, that he had been grasping at 
time, and caught eternity.’ 

‘ON THE NEW CROWN-PIECE. 
The Sovereign's name being cut George IIIT. and 
not as heretofore George IV. with a laurel 
wreath, 





‘ Pistrucci, in thine art divine, 
Thou uever wast more clever; 

Long may the /aurel mark our sovereign’s line, 
But may the J. V. never! 


‘ The Origin of the Papal Power. —In 


—_— 


the Latin version of the Bible there is the | 
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ener tec 
The Annual Biography and Obituary for the 

Year 1826.* 8vo. pp. 470. London, 1826, 

Longman and Co. 

To the plan of the Annual Biography its 
success is more attributable than to its exe. 
cution ; for this in general has not been 
what it ought, and indeed might, be made; 
it is, however, improving, and has acquired 
a new value since the editor introduced a 
general biographical list of persons who have 
died in the period it includes. Of the last 
volume, the editor of the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine complained, and that justly, that his 
pages had been unmercifully dragged into 
the Annual biography without acknowledc- 
ment. In the volume before us, the editor, 
in a modest and sensible preface, ‘ frankly 
avows that he regrets not having, in every 
instance, distinctly specified in the only two 
volumes of the Aunual Biography and Obi- 
tuary, (before the present, ) for the management 
of which he is responsible, the authority for 
the memoirs, or for the component parts of 
the memoirs of which those volumes con- 
sisted.’ This is honourable, and we doubt 
not our old friend Sylvanus Urban will ac- 
cept the apology, even though afterwards 
qualified in an extenuation of the fault. 

The present volume contains sixteen dis- 
tinct memoirs, independent of the general 
obituary. Among the Lives is ,that of Dr. 
Tilloch, ‘ which,’ the editor says, ‘is princi- 
pally extracted from the pages of The Impe- 
rial Magazine, with a few interwoven para- 
graphs from The Philosophical Magazine and 
The Literary Chronicle.” We owe it to our- 
selves to state, that the first memoir of the 
worthy doctor that appeared was in The Li- 
terary Chronicle, on the 26th of February, and 


following passage :—Tu es Petrus, e¢ super | that of this memoir, the biographers availed 
hance petram eadificabo meam ecclesuam, The : themselves, adding a petition of Dr. Tilloch 


French, in rendering these words into their | 4,4 p 
own tongue, convert them into a proof that | ¢)¢ 
St. Peter was the corner stone here spoken ! 


of—Tu es Pierre, et sur cette pierre j edifie- 
rai mon eglise ! /! 


‘A Cobbler's Pun.—A man in the city, | spirit of generous impartiality ; some of them 
| amongst many curiosities, exhibited the iden- | 


arliament, on the subject of preventing 
‘forgery of bank-notes, which was already 
sufficiently well known. 

The memoirs in the Annual Biography for 
1826 are in general well written, and in a 


are, perhaps, rather dry, but Mr. Moore, in 


| tical boot worn by Frederick the Great. A | his preface to Sheridan's works, (not his life,) 


gentleman viewing it, asked where the bullet | jas told us of the difficulty and delicacy of a 


wound was; ** Och,” said the fellow from 
the sister country, “ it’s been Acaled lately.” 
‘An Irish Pun.—The Two Taymen.— 
About the time of the issue of the new crown 
pieces, Messrs. Bish and Sparrow, the ad- 


vertising tea Jealers, though strongly opposed | 


to each other, for two of a trade never agree, 
set about, highly to their credit, a reformation 


in the price and quality of the “ fragrant | teristic anecdote in this and other memoirs in 


lymph.” An old Irish woman, fond of a 


‘“ : ” , _ . : 

yl frog ny I ph br much | application to the relatives of the deceased 

OSS SCHNS PSOP > oe € wor | by the editor, but their not being blessed with 
thies were no less than patriots; but she even | she organ of communicativeness 


went further; on being asked by a neighbour 
the meaning round the edge of the coin of 


‘“ ” . ! *.¢ . 
Decus et Tutamen,” said she, “ By the | and political history of that amiable noble- 
powers, I suppose Decus means the king, | 


but Bish and Sparrow are the Two Taymen.”’ 


We have already alluded to the wood- | poast of much originality ; thedoctor was a 
cuts, which are very clever and well ex- , 


ecuted ; and the volume is neatly got up. 


em IP Pape 





contemporary biegrapher—a fact, however, 
of which the world is not ignorant. The 
first memoir is that of Lord Radstock ; and 
it is almost as dull as the log-book cf his 
lordship’s vessel ; he was an excellent sailor, 
a loyal subject, and, as old Wilkes said by 


, Charles Mathews’s father, ‘a worthy manand 


good citizen.” If there isa paucity of charac- 


the volume, it is not. owing to any want of 


| 


The memoir of Lord Whitworth is good, 
and presents an able view of the diplomatic 


man. Of Dr. Parr, there is a very elaborate 


, but interesting memoir, though it does not 


learned, but a vain man, of whom Porson 
used to say, ‘‘ He would have been a great 


* Is this an error of the press ; or can an an- 
ticipatory obituary be intended ° 
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man but for three things—his trade, his wife, 
and his politics.” Of the doctor we shall 
uote an anecdote :— 

‘In 1791, De. Parr having received two 
anonymous letters, probably undeserving of 
notice, publicly attributed them to the Rev. 
Charles Curtis, rector of Solihull, in War- 
wickshire. This unlucky surmise rested on 
a few slightcoincidences, which suspicion, as 
usual, magnified into proof. There is strong 
reason for believing that these letters ema- 
nated froom Dr. Parr’s own pupils, who 
were fond of encouraging literary warfare. 
Mr. Curtis, in justification of his own cha- 
racter, contradicted the charge in the St. 
James's Chronicle, which produced from the 
doctor an octavo pamphlet of two hundred 
and seventeen pages, thickly strewed with 
notes, and a proportionate appendix, en- 
titled, “A Sequel to the Printed Paper 
lately circulated in Warwickshire by the 
Rey. Charles Curtis, a Birmingham Rector,” 
&e. 1792. Though the subject was little 
worthy of our modern Aristarchus, yet its 
pages contain ‘some admirable remarks on 
the political and religious topics of the day. 
So open to ridicule, however, was this huge 
Sequel, that it tempted Cumberland to enter 
the field with a humourous pamphlet, called 
“ Curtius rescued from the Gulph, or the Re- 
tort Courteous to the Rev. Dr, Parr, in an- 
swer to his learned pamphlet—A Sequel, &c, 

‘In this c «nposition, the author raked in- 
to the indexes of the Delphin and Mattaire’s 
editions as cleverly as the doctor had cited 
Stobeus. From the title-page — 

‘“‘ Tile mi Par esse deus videtur, 

Ille, si fas est, superare divos,”—Catullus. 
to the word FINIs, inclusive, 
‘¢ Jam sumus ergo PareEs!”" 
it was one string of puns.’ 
The memoir of Mr. Fuseli, the late keeper 


of the Royal Academy, is, perhaps, the most | 


anecdotal in the volume. Fuseli, it is 
known, painted eight pictures for the Shak- 
spear Gallery, and among others, the ghost 
scene in ITamlet :— 

‘There never, perhaps, was a greater tes- 
timony given to ‘the effect of any picture, 
than was involuntarily paid to this perform- 
ance by a celebrated metaphysician now liv- 
ing. Asa matter of favour, this gentleman 
was adinitted to an inspection of the gallery 
some time before it was opened to the public. 
He began his scrutiny with the pictures on 
the side of the room opposite to that where 
Mr. Fuseli’s Hamlet hung; but, on sud- 
denly turning his head in that direction, he 


caught a sight of the phantom, and exclaim- | 


ed, in an accentof terror, “‘ Lord have mercy 
upon me !”” 

Of this artist, we select a few anecdotes : 

‘Ile had a great dislike to common-place 
observations. After sitting perfectly silent 
for a long time in his own room, during the 
‘ bold, disjointed chat” of some idle callers- 
in, who were gabbling with one another 
about the weather, and other topics of as in- 
teresting a nature, he suddenly exclaimed,— 
“We had pork for dinner to-day.” “ Dear! 
Mr. Fuseli, what an odd remark!” “ Why, 
itis as good as any thing which you have 
been saying for the last hour.””’ 
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‘Speaking one day of a contemporary ar- 
tist, whose countenance was not of the most 
repossessing character, and who, although 
e had a firm and vigorous pencil, did not 
evince much taste in the selection of. his 
subjects, Mr. Fuseli said, “ He paints no- 
thing but thicves and murderers, and when 
he wants a model, he looks in the glass.”’’ 

‘ Of his intimate knowledge of Greek, Mr. 
Fuseli frequently availed himself for his 
amusement. {fe would compose Greek 
verses extemporaneously, and then. pretend 
that he could not recollect the author. 
*¢ Whose are those, Porson?” repeating four 
or five sonorous lines. ‘I really do not 
know,” answered the learned professor, after 
a short pause: no doubt surprised to find 
that any Greek existed in the world with 
which he was unacquainted. ‘ How 
the deuce should you,” was the chuckling 
reply, ‘‘ when I wrote them myself?” ’ 

Of Mrs. Franklin, late Miss Porden, the 
wife of the enterprising officer in the navy, 
who is now braving all the hardship of a 
winter on the north-west coast of America, 
in order to explore it, there is an originai 
memoir, with extracts from some _ posthu- 
mous poems of this lady ; we have, however, 
only room for an anecdote of her, previous 
to her marriage :— 

‘Capt. Franklin, with the manly and ho- 
nourable candour which belongs to his pro- 
fession, was observing to her that his coun- 
try had an undoubted right to his services 
while he was capable of rendering them ; 
and, therefore, that she must not be annoyed 
or mortified at his occasional absence: “ I 
am an Englishwoman!” was the noble and 
comprehensive answer.’ 

In taking leave of this volume, we must 
repeat, that the editor has made ample 
atonement for former neglect, by the liberal 
and candid manner, in which he has acknow- 
ledged the source of information for his pre- 
sent work.’ 





THE REIGN OF TERROR, 

(Concluded from p. 23). 
We have already quoted very freely from 
these volumes, and yet the subject of which 
they treat is so interesting, that we are sure 
our readers will not regret seeing us again 
turning to them, and culling a new chapter 
from this book of crime. To dwell on the 
narratives of each of the individuals who re- 
late their sufferings is quite unnecessary ; 
their authenticity is unquestionable, other- 
wise we might doubt that even revolution 
could convert men into furies, such as the 
French democrats were; yet such was the 
case, and ingenuity seemed racked to disco- 
ver new modes of torture, or a new species 
of outrage and insult. 

The first volume consists principally of 
personal narratives ; the second relates more 
generally to the prisons, and the murders 
and atrocities that took place in each: we 
shall not, however, dwell on these, but select 
a few anecdotes, honourable to the parties, 
which occurred at the prison of the Luxem- 
bourg :-— 

‘A Savoyard had succeeded in obtaining 
a situation of turnkey in the prison; blunt 


ines 


without severity, he never suffered himself to 
indulge in a single threat or invective. He 
learned that the man who had welcomed 
him to Paris, who had instructed him, who 
had —_ ied all his wants, the paternal pro- 
tector of all his countrymen, the kind-heart- 
ed Fénélon, was inscribed apon the list of 
those to be removed: the poor youth, yield - 
ing to the emotions of his heart, ran and 
threw himself into the arms of his benefactor ; 
embraced him, and wept freely upon his 
neck ; he held the arm of the gendarme who 
was eonducting the prisoner, whom he called 
, his father, and struggled to retain him ia 
his grasp. ‘ Be comforted,” said the wor- 
thy old man tu him; “ death is not an evil 
for him who can no longer do good. Thy 
sensibility is, at this moment, a delightful 
solace to my soul. Farewell, my friend! 
farewell, Joseph! sometimes think of me.” 
“ Ah, sir, I shall never forget you,” replied 
the afflicted man, while tears streamed down 
his cheeks. He could not tear himself awsy 
from the arms of his benefactor, nor was he 
— till the gaoler came and forced him 
off. 

‘Those who were acquitted at the tribu- 
nal brought back some interesting detnils 
respecting those who were condemned. Two 
brothers, of the name of Robert, could not 
be parted from each other; they clasped 
each other firmly together, and were exe- 
cuted one immediately after the other. But 
the most affecting scene was that presented 
by a young woman, named Bois-Bérencer : 
her father, her mother, and her young sister, 
had received their bill of accusation, but 
her’s. had. not .been drawa out. “Qh, 
God !’’. she. exclaimed, with a flood @ tears, 
in a fit of despair, “‘ you will die without 
me, and I am condemned to survive you?” 
She tore her hair in .a frantic manner, em- 
braced by turns -her father, her sister, and 
her mother, and repeated, in tones of an- 
guished bitterness,—“ We shall not die to- 
gether!” While she was thus giving way to 
her grief, the bill of accusation arrivy4. Lan- 
guage is inadequate to describe the joy which 
immediately lighted up her countenance. 
She absolutely danced with delight, threw 
herself into the arms of her parents, and 
again embraced them with transport :—** Mo- 
ther,” she joyfully exclaimed, “ we shall die 
together!” It might have been supposed 
that she held their liberty and her own in 
herhands. She herself cut her hair, ate with 
appetite and cheerfulness, and afforded an 
example of heroic fortitude at the scaffold. 
She it was who was the nurse of the wife of 
the ex-minister, Amelot: this ci-devant chs- 
tributer of lettres de cachet had not been-for- 
gotten in those which the forty-eight revolu- 
tionary committees so liberally disseminated ; 
the imprisoner found himself imprisoned in 
his turn, and he had just had the misfortune 
to lose the little sense which he had mbersted 
from nature. If he had been content to write 
to the Prince of Condé to invite him to a 
dinner, for which an invitation was to be 
sent to all the kings and princes of E 
and even to the convention, “ beeause,” 
said he, “no resentment existed in his bo- 
som ;” if he had been satisfied with patting 
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imto requisition three hundred female negroes 
for the wants of the Luxembourg, (these were 
the ravings of his madness,) one might have 
laughed at him; but this prisoner had pre- 
served all the cruelty of his disposition: he 
beat his wife, and all those who contradicted 
him, and he was obliged to be bound and 
pinioned,. The unfortunate wife sank under 
the weight of her sorrows, and bore a sick- 
ness of considerable duration, in the course 
of which the young female we have men- 
tioned, Bois-Béranger, never quitted her, 
either night or day.’ 

Among the persons confined in the prison 
of the Carmelites was Madame Beauharnois, 
afterwards the Empress Josephine ; her libe- 
ration gave great joy to the other prisoners, 
as she was universally beloved. We might 
turn to the account of the horrors of the pri- 
sons of Arras, to the sufferings of the French 
priests, and indeed to every narrative in these 
volumes, if we wished further to illustrate 
the events and character of the French revo- 
lution; but we now take leave of the subject. 

In an appendix to each of these volumes, 
there are many interesting details illustrative 
ef the history of this eventful period—a_pe- 
nod when nearly 13,000 persons were mas- 
sacred in the prisons by the Septembrisers, 
as will be seen by the following summary :— 

‘From the information which the news- 
papers have given me, joined to that furnish- 
ed by the turnkeys, the number of prisoners 
killed in the prisons is — 

At the Abbaye, including the Swiss and 

the priests shut up in thecloister .. 1584 
At the Conciergerie, ...eceee+8 #6 2214 
At Bicétre ouea sbeewbee Vodees ee 1760 
At ths Grand Chitelet .......ee00 1258 
At the Cloister of the Bernardines ., 82 
At the Carmes (Carmelites) of Vaugi- 

aan sckeéa ceva toccvddes S808 
At Le Foree. wus cccccceest sive 2386 
Bice -ceet serie nceoese 8945 
At the Saltpétridre, ,....e0.eeee6 2198 
i” PTT TTITCRT TET Te 52 | 

7 snnniinns 

Total, ., .12,847 

The massaere was, perhaps, as ferocious as 

any ever practised in savage or civilized na- 

tions. Among the priests murdered at the 
Abhaye was the Archbishop of Arles:— 

‘ By his age, however, and by his venera- 


| was consequently condemned. 


ed his sinking body with his left hand, with- 
out uttering a complaint or a murmur. . As 
he was thus lying, one of the wretches thrust 
a pike into his bosom with such violence, 
that the head of it remained in the wound. 
He then leaped upon the throbbing body, 
trampled upon it, plucked the watch from 
the pocket, and presented it to his comrades, 
as a trophy of victory.’ 

At the Hospital Bicétre the carnage lasted 
longest, and the work of death did not cease 
for a moment during eight consecutive days 
and nights. Pikes, sabres, and muskets, not 
sufficing the ferocity of the assassins, they 
employed cannon, and the prisoners were 
murdered with grape-shot. Many of the de- 
tails of French cruelty at this period are too re- 
volting for us to transcribe, and yet the prison- 
ers sometimes even joked on their misfortunes, 
as appears by the following note of Riouffe, 
who was a prisoner in the Conciergerie :— 

‘Several remarkable circumstances occur- 
red in this number (13). We even went so 
far as to turn the tribunal itself into mockery. 
Eighteen beds, touching each other, were se- 
parated by high boards, between which each 
individual lay as if buried. Upon each of 
these beds sat a judge. The accused was 
mounted upon a table in front of the beds, 
and the floor was occupied by the registrar 
and public accuser. Our sittings usually 
commenced at midnight, when, confined 
within our strong doors and gloomy vaults, 
we were almost certain of not being dis- 
turbed. The accused was always found 
guilty: could he be otherwise when tried by 
the revolutionary tribunal? The moment he 
was sentenced, the dreadful apparatus was 


, displayed: his hands were tied, and the suf- 


ferer advanced to the rail of a bed to receive 
the stroke which was ready to fall upon his 
neck. By one of those events whichiso fre- 
quently occur in revolutions, the public ac- 
cuser became in his turn the aceused, and 
He under- 
went his sentence; but suddenly returned 
covered with a white sheet, and terrified us 
by a picture of the tortures which he suffered 
in hell; enumerated to us all his crimes, and 
predicted to the judges the fate that awaited 
them: that they would be carried about in 
carts filled with blood; that they would be 





ble countenance, so exactly answering the 


description they had received of him, one ofthe | 


murderers recognised the prelate, and, ad- 
dressing him, said,—*‘ It is thou, then, who 
art the Archbishop of Arles?” “Yes, gen- 
tlemen, I am.” “Ah, unfortunate man! it 
is thou who hast shed the blood of the patri- 
ots of Arles?” ‘Gentlemen, I never shed the 
blood of a human being, nor did I ever do ill 
to anyoneinmylife.” “‘ Well! lam going to 
make thee shed blood now.” And instant- 
ly, on finishing this dialogue, he struck him 
a blow with his sabre upon the forehead. 
The archbishop received it without shrieking. 
A second was aimed at his face; after this 
second blow, the contraction which pain oc- 
easioned, and the bleod which flowed from 
the wound, disfigured the prelate so, that 


shut up in iron cages; and that the world 
| would be dismayed at the horrors of their 
punishments, as it had been terrified by their 
| unheard-of cruelties. We had in our room 
| 2 man named Lapagne, the Pampin of No. 
/13: he had been mayor of Ingouville, a 
| suburb of Havre, to which place he had been 
sent by the Jacobins; and at that time he 
was worthy of serving under them, having 
been a chief of robbers, and condemned to 
be broken on the wheel for murder, under 
the ancien regime. Our ghost seized this 
man by the collar, and, reproaching him for 
all his crimes, with the most dreadful impre- 
cations, he dragged him away to hell. ‘ La- 
pagne! Lapagne! Lapagne!” cried he ina 
hollow voice. Lapagne, terrified and con- 
fused, followed his guide; and his terror 
gave additional solemnity to this scene, 





even his colleagues could not recognise him. 
A third blow made him fall, and he support- 


which was lighted by a singie lamp, that lefe 
two-thirds of the dungeon in absolute dark- 
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ness.. This ghost was ape Seda 
was thus that we amused ourselves in the 
midst of death, and that in our prophetic 
imitations we spoke the truth in the midst 
of spies and executions.’ 


In this prison there was a very singular 


and original character, who, though disgust- 
ed with existence and always talking of dying, 
was cheerful; his name was Gosnay :— 

‘His gay and affable manner had gained 
him the good graces of a pretty young wo- 
man, who caine regularly to the Concierge- 
rie to attend to her asthmatic father. After 
having fulfilled this pious duty, she went to 
pass three or four hours with her dear prison- 
er. It was an inexpressible pleasure to her 
to provide for his wants, and even for what 
she called his menus pluisirs, amusements. 

‘Gosnay was fully sensible of her gene- 
rous conduct. He had proinised to marry 
her upon his being released from prison ; 
but the unhappy man always nourished in his 
heart the desire of dying. 

‘When his act of indictment was brought 
him, he took it coolly in his hands, rolled it 
up, set fire to it at the lamp, and lighted his 
pipe with it. His companions observed to 
him that it was madness thus to run in the 
face of death, when he had such positive 
means of defente. Gosnay appeared to be 
moved by their solicitations, but his mind was 


-bent on dying. 


‘Before he departed for the tribunal, he 
drank some white wine, eat some oysters 
with his companions, and smoked his pipe, 
discoursing with them with perfect ease upon 
the destruction of our being. © “That is not 
all,” said he; now that we have breakfasted 
well, we must think of supper; so give me 
the address of a restaurateur (tavern-keeper) 
in the other world, in order that I may have 
a good repast prepared for this evening.” 

‘When his indictment was read before the 
tribunal, he admitted that every article of it 
was perfectly true; and his advocate having 
observed that he was not in his right mind, 
he rephed, ‘‘ Never have I been more in 
possession of my senses than at this moment 
that I am on the point of losing them. Of- 
ficious advocate! I forbid you to defend me: 
let them drag me to the guillotine!” 

‘Upon being sentenced to death, he 
crossed through the court-yard, and saluted 
his companions with his usual gaiety, and 
without the smallest alteration being visible 
in his countenance. 

‘After his arrival at the hall of the con- 
demned, he eat and drank with a good appe- 
tite, and was just the same as usual. 

‘On ascending the fatal cart, he addressed 
one of the turnkeys with whom he was a little 
familiar. ‘* Friend Riviere,” said he to him, 
“ we must drink a glass of Kirschwaser to- 
gether, or otherwise I would not forgive you 
to the day of my death.” Riviere brought 
the liquor, and Gosnay appeared to drink it 
with much pleasure. While crossing the 
court-yard of the Palais, some persons hooted 
at him. ‘* Cowards that you are,” replied 
he, coolly, *‘ youinsult me! Would you go 
— to death with as much courage as I 

0?” 
‘Upon his arrival at the foot of the seaf- 
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fold, he exclaimed, 66 I have at length reaoh- 
ed the point I wished !’" and tranquilly gave 
himself up to the executioner. » 

The horrors of the French Revolution were 
not confined to Paris, but extended to the 
departments ; and we quote, in conclusion, 
an account of some dreadful scenes at Nantes, 
which records a noble trait of character in a 

ant:— 

een the night of the 24th to 25th Frimaire, 
a hundred and twenty-nine prisoners, drawn 
from the places of confinement of Bouffay, 
&c., were bound, stripped, and led, or rather 
driven by blows with the flat part of the es- 
cort’s sabres, to the bawks of the Loire, into 
which river they were precipitated. 

‘This horrible execution was followed by 
several others; and every night the banks of 
the river of Nantes resounded with the me- 
lancholy cries of men, children, and pregnant 
women, who were thrown into it by hundreds 
and thousands, 

‘Sometimes, just at the moment in which 
the poor children were on the point of being 
plunged into the water, worthy females would 
clasp the knees of the barbarous execution- 
ers, and conjure them to abandon to their 
eare the young and innocent victims; some- 
times it happened that the men were softened 
by the tears of the supplicants, and that the 
children were snatched from death; but more 
frequently the wretches, drunk with wine and 
blood, insensible to prayers and tears, replied, 
“These are young wolves, which it is neces- 
sary to crdsh;” and the poor innocents were 
dashed into the flood! 

‘I am ignorant of the number of the vic- 
tims swallowed up by the Loire; but, until 
the funeral lists give something like an esti- 
mate of it, the walls of Nantes, reader, may 
convey an idea of the number to your imagi- 
nation. A regulation of police, posted up in 
Nantes, at the time of the horrible executions, 
prohibited the inhabitants from drinking the 
water of the Loire, which dead bodies had 
infected ! 

‘The wife of Lepina, a Vendean general, 
was imprisoned at Nantes, in the dungeons 
of the tribunal of the blood-thirsty Carrier, 
with a young girl attached to her service, na- 
tive of Chate!leraut, who had voluntarily shut 
herself up with her mistress. One day, the 
agents of this ferocious pro-consul repaired 
to the prison, to assemble together the vic- 
tims intended to be destroyed by means of 
a boat with a valve in the bottom of it. The 
young girl heard them call the name of Ma- 
dame Lepina, who had just been obliged to 
leave her room for a moment, owing to in- 
disposition. This worthy servant, who knew 
that the death of her mistress was deter- 
mined on, presented herself in her place, de- 
voted herself, and perished for her in the 
Waves of the Loire. 

Night was the time chosen for these dread- 
ul executions; the elements seemed for a 
moment to conspire together to proclaim 

€m in broad day. The victims carried 
away by the stream were hurried towards 
the sea; a powerful tide, strengthened by a 
Westerly wind, drove back into the Loire, 
and up as far as Nantes, the dead bodies 
Which had before been cast into the ocean. 
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The city was obliged to bury them, and the 
operation is said to have cost the government 
ten ‘thousand francs. 

‘ Every mode of death was put in ute at 
once; shooting during the day, drowning 
during the night, and the terrible instrument 
which should never strike but by order of the 
tribunals, the guillotine, were all arbitrarily 
employed to accelerate human destruction.’ 


CRADOCK’s MEMOIRS, 

(Continued from p. 18.) 
We resume our extracts from this charming 
volume, and we are glad to find that the hint 
we threw out in our last to Mr. Cradock, 
not to confine it to private circulation, is 
likely to be adopted, and a new edition pre- 
pared for the public. Many of the anecdotes 
related by Mr. Cradock are very piquant and 
interesting; of Bishop Warburton, he gives 
several :— 

‘ His lordship being in good spirits, rather 
once exceeded the bounds of decorum, by 
quoting a comic passage from Shakspeare, in 
his lawn sleeves, and with all its characteris- 
tic humour; but suddenly recollecting him- 
self, he so aptly turned the inadvertence to 
his own advantage as to raise the admiration 
of all the company. Many parts of his dis- 
course were quite sublime, and were given 
with due solemnity; but a few passages 
were, as in his celebrated Triennial Charge, 
quite ludicrous; and when he proceeded so 
far as to describe some charitable monks who 
had robbed their own begging-boxes, he ex- 
cited more than a smile from most of the au- 
dience. ‘Though certainly, sir,” said I, 
“there was much to admire, yet upon the 
whole, to speak the truth, I was not sorry 
that you were absent; for I well knew that 
you would not have absolutely approved.” — 
“‘ Approved, sir,” said he, ‘I should have 
agonized.” 

Of Sterne, we have the following :— 

‘Though Mrs. Garrick often censured Mr. 
Sterne, yet both she and Mr. Garrick had a 
real regard for him. Sterne never possessed 
any equal spirits. He was always either in 
the cellar or the garret, and once meeting 
him at Drury Lane Theatre, I said to him, 
“As you are so intimate with Garrick, I 
wonder that you have never undertaken to 
write a comedy.” He seemed quite struck, 
and after a pause, with tears in his eyes, re- 
plied, “I fear I do not possess the proper 
talent for it, and I am utterly unacquainted 
with the business of the stage.”—“ The lat- 
ter,” I said, “‘ would readily be supplied.” 
I found, however, that he was at that time 
under embarrassment, and that a successful 
comedy would have been particularly ser- 
viceable to him. But afterwards I had the 
pleasure of diverting him exceedingly by the 
following anecdote. 

‘<‘ A gentleman applied to his friend to 
lend him some amusing book, and he recom- 
mended Harris’s Hermes. The gentleman, 
from the title, sonceived it to be a novel, but 
turning it over and over, could make nothing 
out of it, and at last coldly returned it with 
thanks. His friend asked him how he had 
been erftertained. ‘* Not much,” he replied, 
“ he thought that-all these imitations of Tris- 
tram Shandy fell far short of the original.” 
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Mr. Sterne, it may be sup » Was no 
great tavourite with Dr. Johnson, and a lady 
once ventured to ask the grave doctor, how 
he liked “ Yorick’s Sermons.”—‘ 1 know 
nothing about them, madam,” was his reply. 
But sometime afterevards, forgetting himself, 
he severely censured them; and the lady 
very aptly retorted; “1 understood you to 
say, sir, that you had never read them.”— 
“‘ No, madam, I did read them, but it was in 
a stage-coach ; I should not have even deign- 
ed to have looked at them, had [ been at 
large.”’ 

. . . ° « 

When Omai, the youth brought from the 
South Sea Islands, was in England, Green- 
wich Hospital was shown to him, aud Lord 
Sandwich said, “ If that did not surprise him 
nothing would, for that he never could have 
seen any thing half so magnificent ;” but 
Dr. Solander assured his lordship that he 
was with him when he was first introduced 
into the Dutch governor's house, at the Cape 
of Good Hope, which is immense, and that 
he had then expressed the utmost astonish- 
ment. 

‘We were all afterwards at the launch ofa 
man-of-war at Woolwich; but Omai was 
very little entertained, and at last stole away 
to the tavern before us, and, according to his 
custom, had very neatly cut the cucumber 
and dressed the salad. I once was with him 
at an elegant repast, where stewed Morello 
cherries were offered, which being mistaken 

him, he instantly jumped up, and quitted 
the room. Several followed him; but he 
gave them to understand that he was no more 
accustomed to partake of human blood than 
they were. He continued rather sulky for 
some time, and at last it was only by partak- 
ing of some of them ourselves, that he would 
be convinced of his error, and induced to re- 
turn again to the table. 

‘Lord Sandwich, one day, at Iinchin- 
brook, proposed that Omai should dress a 
shoulder of mutton in his own manner; and 
he was quite delighted, for he always wished 
to make himself useful. Having dug,a deep 
hole in the ground, he placed fuel at the bot- 
tom of it, and then covered it with clean peb- 
bles; when properly heated, he laid the mut- 
ton, neatly enveloped in leaves, at the top, 
and having closed the whole, walked con- 
stantly around it, very deliberately, observing 
the sun. The meat was afterwards brought 
to table, was much commended, and all the 
company partook of it. And let not the fas- 
tidious gourmand deride this simple method ; 
for are not his own wheat-ears, or his field- 
fares, now frequently brought to table wrap- 
ped in vine-leaves? and are not his phea- 
sants, or partridges, smothered up in cab- 
bage, almost as well known in St. James's 
Street, as in the purlieus of the Palais Royal? 

‘But the most memorable circumstance I 
recollect, relative to Omai, was when he was 
stung with a wasp. He came in whilst we 
were at breakfast at Hinchinbrook ; his hand 
was violently swelled, and he appeared to be 
in great agony, but could not explain the 
cause. At last, not being in ion of 
the word wasp, he made us erstand that 
he had been wounded bya soldier bird. We 
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were all astonished ; and Dr. Solander very 
well remarked, that considering the allusion 
to the wings and the weapon, he did not 
know that any of the naturalists could have 
given a more excellent definition.’ 

The latter part of Me. Cradock’s work 
consists of his traveis on the Continent, pre- 
vious to the French Revolution; the follow- 
ine are extracts :— 

‘When Lord Sandwich and Mr. Bates 
were at Hlaerlem, the famous organ was 
in tuning and preparation for near a week, 
that Mr. Ba‘es might perform upon it; 
the circumstafice was Known, and on the ap- 
pointed day the church was crowded to ex- 
cess; but when he displayed it with all its 
force, the Dutch were so charmed, that they 
loudly exclaimed, ‘Our organ has never 
spoke before.” 

‘From the great church we went to the 
house of Lawrence Coster, which was near 
it; but in a full party, there was no oppor- 
tunity of making any due investigation on 
the interesting subject of the art of printing. 
Some slight conversation took place on the 
spot, when a Dutch gentleman said, that he 
had never before heard, that the priority of 
the invention of printipg had even been 
claimed by the Germans; but the chevalier 
whispered to me, “* Perhaps he has never 
heard of that fine line by Voltaire, when 
speaking of Holland, he says,— 

“¢Tout est Canaille, Chenil, Canal, ou Ca- 
nard.’” 

‘No more,” replied I, ‘ than of his satirica} 

remark, that when the Princess of Babylon, 

and her Pheenix, travelled through Holland, 

that the Dutch neither admired her beauty, 


nor his elegance, but only began to estimate | 


the posstble value of his golden feathers.” 
* A day was, however, afterwards appoint- 
hen [ was to have the honcur of meet- 


ed 


ing avery learned gentleman from Leyden, | 


and one of the ablest members 6F the Aca- 
demy of Arts and Sciences at Haerlem, and 
then a full investigation was to take place. 
‘Atthe time agreed upon, several gentle- 
men of considerable consequence attended. 
The house of Lawrence Coster is near to the 
great church, and we examined every part of 
it. The Dutch assert, that he was the in- 
ventor of the artof printing; the case seems 
to be as follows: Coster having the care of 
ihe palace in the city, and amusing himself 
one day in cutting some characters in beech- 
wood, afterwards formed them upon paper, 
having stamped them in ink. Seeing the 
success of this first proof, he invented a kind 
of ink thicker and more glutinous than that 
we generally write with; he then engraved 
characters in wood, on pieces large enough 
to contain an entire discourse. These have 
been preserved in the Maison de Ville, with 
the first.specimen of a book printed upon 
these planks or plates; it is under an enve- 
lope of silk, in asilver coffer, and its title is, 
** Den Spiegal van onze Zaligheyd ;” that is 
tosay, ‘* The Book cf our Salvation ; the au- 
thor of it unknown. The care of this is given 
io several magistrates, who have each a sepa- 
rate key; and there is some difficulty in get- 
ting a sight of it. The statue of Lawrence 
(oster is here likewise to be seen. Upon 
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the house of Coster the following inscription 


was placed in letters of gold :— 
“ Memorize Sacrum. 


Typographia, ars Artium omnium conservatrix, 


hic priuium inventa circa annum 1440.” 

‘There is likewise another inscription near 
it, taken from Aprutinus :— 

“{mprimit Ille die, quantum non scribitur 
anno.” 

‘ Nevertheless, it is by no means certain 
that Coster was the first inventor; many his- 
torians give the honour to John Fust or 
Faust, (not Faustus, as has been ridiculously 
asserted,) who was a native of Mayence, and 


to John Guttenberg, a gentleman of Stras- | 


bourg. Peter Schoéffer, of Gernsheim, is 
regarded by many, as the inventor of the art 
of printing, as it was he (it is asserted) who 
invented moveable letters, in 1457, at May- 
ence, in which the art principally consists.’ 

The first letter Mr. Cradock received 
from Dr. Goldsmith, was sent to him in Lei- 
cestershire, where he had previously altered 
his comedy of ‘She stoops to Conquer.’ 

«* My dear Sir, 

‘“ The play has met with a success much 
beyond ;;our expectations or mine. I thank 
you sincerely for your epilogue, which, 
however, could not be used, but, with your 
permission, shall be printed. The story in 
short is this; Murphy sent me rather the 
outline of an epilogue than an epilogue, 
which was to be sung by Mrs. Catley, and 
which she approved. Mrs. Bulkley hearing 
this, insisted on throwing up her part, un- 
less, according to the custom of the theatre, 
she were permitted to speak the epilogue. 
In this embarrassment I thought of making 
a quarrelling epilogue between Catley and 
her, debating who should speak the epilogue, 
but then Mrs. Catley refused, after I had 
taken the trouble of drawing it out. I was 
then at a loss indeed; an epilogue was to be 
made, and for none but Mrs. Bulkley. 1 
made one, and Colman thought it too bad 
to be spoken; I was obliged therefore to try 
a fourth time, and I made a very mawkish 
thing, as you'll shortly see. Such is the 
history of my stage adventures, and which I 
have at last done with. I cannot help say- 
ing, that 1 am very sick of the stage; and 
though | believe I shall get. three tolerable 
benefits, yet I shall, upon the whole, bea 
loser, even in a pecuniary light; my ease 
and comfort I certainly lost, while it was in 
agitation. 

‘« } am, my dear Cradock, 

your obliged and obedient servant, 
‘* Oliver Goldsmith. 

‘“ Present my most humble respects to 
Mrs. Cradock.” 

“ADDRESS, 

IN THR CHARACTER OF TONY LUMPKIN. 
‘Well, the play ended, aud my comrades gonc, 
Pray what becomes of mother’s n’only son 3° 
A hopeful blade! in town Lil fix my station, 
And cut a dashing figure through the nation 35 
Turn author, actor, statesman, wit, or beau, 
And staik the hero of the ** puppet show.’’* 
Could [but gain some present firm support, 
I’d quickiy barter country ale for port. 

No “ Piety in pattens,” I renounce her3 
OM in a crack, and curry big Bet Bouncer; 





r 6 Alluding to Fuote’s.’ 
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Bill Bullet now can drive a ruaring trade, . 
And picks up countesses in masquerade, 
Walks round the new great-room + with dukes 

and peers ; 
And swears he’ll never balk his country jeers ; 
Nay, more, they much admires his lounging 
gait, 
And tulks to him as to the lords of state — 

And there’s my comrade too that lived oth’ 

hill, 
Odzooks ! he quite forgets his father’s mill ; 
Says he was born to figure high in life, 
And gets in keeping by a nabob’s wife. 

Wiy should not I then in the world appear? 
I soon shal! have a thousand pounds a-year ; 
What signifies below what men inherit? 

In London, there they’ve some regard for merit. 

Mother still talks “ of larning,” “ modes te. 

fin’d ;” 
They're all for making mince-meat of my mind, 
I'll no such stuff; for after all their strife, 
’Tis best, what haps, in lottery and in life. 

I’m off—the horses scamper through the 

streets, 
And big Bet Bouncer bobs to all she meets ; 
To every race ; to pastimes every night, 
Not to the plays, (they say) it been’t polite ; 
To Sadler’s Weils, perhaps, or operas go ; 
And once perchance to th’ roratorio, 

Then Bet herself, Shall sit at top o° th’ table ; 
She manages the house, and I the stable; 

The rest o’ th’ time we'll scamper up and down, 
And set the fashions too, to half the town ; 
Frequent all auctions, money ne’er regard ; 
Buy pictures like the great, ten pounds a-yard ; 
Od2ooks! we'll make these London gentry say, 
We know what's high genteel as well as they.’ 

We have already alluded to Mr. Cradock’s 
acquaintance with Dr, Johnson, of whom he 
relates some anecdotes ; he says,— 

‘Dr. Percy tock me with him to Johnson's 
apartments in Bolt Court, Vleet Street, and 
we found him rolling up on the floor, sur- 
rounded with books, which had just been 
brought in to him ; and he showed us a lu- 
nic Bible, which he considered as particular- 
ly curious. Dr. Percy, in the course of con- 
versation, mentioned some friend of theirs 
who had taken a short journey into the coun- 
try on horseback ; but by setting out too late 
had got wet through, and had lost his labour. 
“Sir,” exclaimed Johnson, ** mankind mis- 
calculate in almost all the concerns of life. 
This man set out too late, got wet through, 
and lost his labour; but then, I suppose, he 
hired the horse the cheaper.” 

‘I first dined in company with Dr. John- 


' son at Mr. Davies’s house, in Russell Street, 


Covent Garden, as mentioned by Mr. -Bos- 
well, and the doctor was that day all forbear- 
ance and civility. After dinner, he looked 
about to see who left his company for the 
theatre, and at six o’clock there remained, 
with Mr. and Mrs. Davies, Dr. Johnson, 
Mr. Boswell, and Dr. Ilarwood, a dissenter, 
who wrote * The I[armony of the Gospels.” 
In the course of the evening, Johnson gave 
me some encouragement to talk, and the 
subject of conversation was the tragedy of 
(Edipus, of which Mr. Davies knew I then 
meditated a revival. I ventured to assert 
that Sophocles made that tragedy for the 
stage at the public cost, and that it was the 
most celebrated piece of all antiquity. Dr. 
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johnson said, that (Edipus was a poor mise- 





rable m-n, subjected to the greatest distress, 
without being at all culpable. This I in 
art: admitted; but urged that Aristotle, as 
well as most of the Greek poets, were very 
partial to that character. Dr. Johnson get- 
ting rather loud, I drew in, and said, * It 
would appear presumptuous in me, perhaps, 
more strongly to oppose his opinion.”’— 
“ Nay. sir,” replied Johnson, “ I would not 
have disputed with you at all, if I had not 
wished to hear your arguments.” ’ 

The worthy doctor was sometimes severe 
on Foote :— 

‘It was out of little circumstances that oc- 
curred at the time of some of those trials, 
that Foote might literally be said to have 
supported for a while his shameless character 
for ridicule and invective. It was alter 
gome most exaggerated recitals with which 
he had entertained his hearers, that a gentle- 
man at a public table said privately to John- 
son, “* Why, Dr. Johnson, it is impossible 
that this impudent fellow can know the truth 
of half that he has told us.” ‘* Nay, sir,”’ re- 
plied Johnson. hastily, “if we venture to 
come into company with Foote, we have no 
right, [ think, to look for Truth.””’ 

Ot judges and lawyers, we have already 
culled some anecdotes, and we now add the 
following :— | 

‘Sir Edmund Cradock Hartopp was tra- 
velling on the Continent with his family the 
latter part of the time that he held the ap- 
pointinent of high sheriff for Leicestershire, 
and was. at Rome when he had deputed me 
to officiate for him at the summer assizes at 
Leicester. The judges were, Mr. Justice 
Gould and Mr. Baron Hotham; to the lat- 
ter I was an entire stranger, and rather an 
awkward circumstance occurred at the com- 
mencement; for, as soon as the deputy high 
sherifi, aud the chaplain, the Rev. Gerrard 
Andrewes, were again seated in the coach, 
In attendance on their lordships, Judge 
Gould said to me, ** We set out so early from 
Derby this morning, that we did not receive 
any letters or public accounts ; has any news 
arrived at Leicester, from America?” ‘ None 
that is good, I fear, my lord; there seems 
to have been some disaster in the expedition 
to the Chesapeak.”’ 
Judge, hastily, * that is exactly what I feared 
and expected.” And pray,” exclaims 
Judge Hotham, with no small warmth, 
“Why did your lordship particularly fear 


and expect soine disaster in the Chesapeak ; | 
'and thus rendered a constituent part of it; 


Was it hecause my brother was the leading 
admiral on that station?” “ Upon my ho- 
nour,” replied Judge Gould, with his usual 
calmne s, ** that cireumstance never once oc- 
curred to me, or I should not have so ex- 
pressed myself.” ITlowever, Judge Hotham 
seemed by no means to be satisfied, and our 
Journey to Leicester, in consequence, was 
rendered quite uncomfortable. When we 
atrived at the judge’s lodgings, the under- 
sheriff whispered to me, “ For Heaven’s 
sake, what has been the matter; I rode 
Close,’ says he, ‘‘ to the side of the window 
u at Was Open, to prevent an altercation from 
being Overheard, but it was impossible to 
Prevent it.” I only replied, “‘ that I would 


“« Ifas there,” cried the | 
'Oxp Frienps these truly are, for they have | 





trical versions of the fables of /Esop, 1m | ties of the year will be a very ingenious work, 





presently inform him of particulars ;” and | 
being muc’ hurt, I absolutely rushed into the | 
parlour to the judges, and with great earnest- | 
ness declared, that I had never telt myself so | 
disagreeably circumstanced in my life, as [| 
considered that I was the sole cause of the | 
dispute, and entreated that on my account, 
as I took the whole blame upon myself, Ba- 
ron Hotham would please to be reconciled.” 
The judge immediately relented, and peace 
was entirely restored.’ 


Poetical Trifles. Bya Youru. 12mo. pp. 
150. London,1825. Whittaker. 


Tue modest title which the author of this lit- 
tle volume gives to his effusions, ought to go 








far in shielding it from the severity of criti- 
cism, did it in any way provoke it, which is 
really not the case; the author’s worst fault is 
pedantry, there being scarcely a poem (and 
they are all short) in the one hundred and fifty | 
pages, of which the work consists, thai is not | 
ushered in by a Greek or Latin quotation, and 
those often common-place. The work is, | 
however, creditable to ‘a youth,’ and we 
venture on a short extract :— 


‘John, 8th chap. 
© Woman, if e’er by wayward passions sway'd, 
Thy heart beguil’d, to folly stoop ; 
If e’er through guilt, in pleasing smiles array"d, 
Thy chasten’d soul in sorrow droop ; 
Tuy mournful crime in tears repentant steep, 
Dispel the griefs that wound thee sore ; 
Then go, on Him repose, who e’en could weep, | 
And bids thee ‘go and sin no more.”’’” 


The Chronologist of 1825. 18mo, pp. 72. 
London, 1826. Sherwood and Co. 


‘GO AND SIN NO MORE. 
| 
| 





rences of the year, its political and literary 
history, &c. The editor, however, goes a 
little too far, in professing to give an account 
of every remarkable occurrence, and notices 
of every important event in the arts, sciences, 
&e., for it would be impossible to do this 
within the space devoted to that purpose. 


Qld Friends in a New Dress; or, Select Fa- 
bles of sop, in Verse. Third Edition ; to 
which is now added a Second Part. 8vo. 
pp- 237. London, 1826. 
and Co. 





been long enough before the public to be- 
come so; they consist of plain familiar me- 


which the moral is blended with the fable, 


by this means, the story cannot be learned 
without the reader having the benefit of the 
instruction it conveys. The second part of 
the fables justifies all the encomiums paid to 
the first, and the whole is an useful and in- 
teresting work for youth. 





— ee a 


ORIGINAL. 
GUESSES AND DIVINATLONS FOR 1826. 
We do not pretend either to-deal with the 
devil, or to be gifted with such a talent of read- 
ing the stars, and unfolding the secrets of fu- 
turity, as that very ingenious artist, John 
Varley, who reads the heavens as easily as 


—_—-— 





cery ; 
| as much may bé accomplished in one year 


\ 
. | 
' 


| 


} 


Turs is an useful little work, and well calcu- | 
lated to refresh the memory as to the occur- | 


Smith, Elden, | 





we do a newspaper. We are neither pro- 


phets, astrologers, nor conjurors ; still we do 
pretend to have some skill in guessibg, and 
a certain tact at divining much from the as- 
pect of the times, which, assisted by on dits, 
and particular private information, Will en- 
able us to let our readers a little into the sc- 
cret of many events that will take place dur- 
ing the present year. Should some of the 
events themselves not happen exactly accord- 
ing to our predictions, we shall, like the al- 
manack-makers, be~ satisfied that they ought 
to have done so. 

The public were rather over-dosed with * 
schemes and speculaticns last year, and will 
for some time be rather shy of any thing in that 
shape. There are, however, two notable 
projects on the eve of being brought forward, 
which, if they can be brought to bear, will 
form an epoch in the annals of civilization. 
The first of these is an application of the accele- 
rating power of steam to the business of chan- 
y which, as the projector calculates, 


| as now occupies fifteen or twenty; we have 
, seen a small model of the machinery, which 


appears to us to be very ingenious; how it 
will act upon a larger scale remains to be 
seen. Should it succeed, its author deserves 
not only a pension from the country, but an 
additional one from the Morning Chronicle, 
as it will save that establishment a vast deal 
of vituperation, and a considerable sum an- 
nually for squibs and epigrams against the 
lord chancellor. The other scheme is that 
for publishing books at half their present 
price ; the company who have been engaged 
in this design are extremely sanguine of suc- 
cess, the newspapers having very liberally 
offered to advertise all their publicatiqns gra- 
tuitously ; and country booksellers having 
promised, whenever any book is ordered of 
them, to walk for it to Old Bond Street. 
Editors, too, of the first abilities, offer their 


| Services gratuitously. 


In the fashionable world, there will be a 
great deal of flirtation, scandal, and husband- 
hunting, with a quantum suf. of crim. con. 
Bets to a very considerable amount have 
been made, as to whether Mrs. Coutts will 
become a duchess, or remain only a duke- 
leader. Mr. Boaden will make an attempt 
upon the Life of Mrs. Siddons, ‘as rate 
as that on her unfortunate brother, who, as 
our readers may recollect, was so shockingly 
treated by him. Among the literary novel- 


entitled The Way to grow Rich, or the Ad- 
vantages of a Bad Reputation, by a cele- 
brated actress. Mr. Nash will petition Par- 
liament, in the ensuing session, that the east 
end of New Burlington Street be blocked up, 
as the violent puffs that issue from that quar- 
ter have actually endangered many of the lath 
and plaster palaces of Regent Street. They 
may suit the columns of a newspaper ve 
well, but are too powerful for Mr. Nash’s 
columns. 

The Catholics intend to obtain a repeal of 
the acts in force against them, by a very sum- . 
mary method—namely, by applying to 
Prince Hohenlohe to work a miracle in their 
favour :—they might have thought of this long 
ago: it would be a much more effective way 
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than any other, and if a miracle-worker will 
not serve his friends, he must surely have | 
very litleregard either forthem or theircause. | 

Great interest will be excited in the sci-| 
entific world by a novel theory, by Drs: 
Kemble and Elliston, on the non-contagion | 
of immorality. It will have to contend with 
a great deal of illiberal prejudice, but the, 
non-contagionists, who have among them. 
many very celebrated names, will be ulti-| 
mately triumphant. We do not speak unad- 
visedly on this subject, having been favoured | 
with a sight of the work itself, in which it is | 
showa, by various experiments, that the air} 
of the saloons of the theatres is as pure as that | 
of a conventicle. Foremost among the non- | 
contags. will be Mr. Stockdale, the wor- 
thy publisher of Harriette Wilson's Memoirs, | 
who must certainly be allowed to be a most, 
admirable judge of moral fitness ; and very | 
commas in all points of moral equity. 

e foresee that there will, as usual, be a | 
reat deal of cant this year, whether cant | 
hionable, cant literary, cant political, cant | 
religious, or, lastly, cant anti-religious,—for | 
cant is confined to no particular dress or sect, 
but as much cant will be found in Cobbett 
or Carlile as among the votaries of the taber- 
nacle. But if there will be a good deal of 
cant, it is some consolation to know, also, 
that there will be an extraordinary deal of 
virtue in the world. By parting with a little 
of our filthy mammon, we may render our- 
selves the possessors of the incomparable 
virtues of Macassar oil, and of innumerable 
other articles which are daily eulogised in 
the newspapers. 

We are not quite positive whether Miss 
Foote will publish her confessions this year, 
or reserve them for a pis aller when her cele- 
brity is in the wane, at which time ladies of 
a certain notoriety find it convenient to edify 
the public with their autobiographies. Rey- 
nolds, who, by the by, has also long survived 
his reputation, is about to favour the public 
with his memoirs and reminiscences, in which 
he will, doubtlessly, be very querulous and 
bitter ‘on the decline of legitimate comedy. 
Sir Lumley Skeffington will also favour the 
public with his memoirs, which it is ex- 
pected will contain much edifying matter. 
And it is rumoured, in certain quarters, that 
sundry old women intend to give their 
autobiographies to the world; this being 
unfortunately a species of misdemeanour 
which the law cannot touch. A Mrs. Eva 
M‘Adam will, in the course of the next 
season, bring out a romance, entitled The 
Last Woman, as a companion to Mrs. 
Shelley’s Last Man; and certainly the last 
Adam deserves a companion as well as 
the first; unless Mr. Malthus should protest 
against the idea, as contrary to his theory of 
population. Of course there will be some 
great discoveries to mark this year as well as 
its predecessors ;. and foremost among these 
we may place that of a certain journal, which 
will find out that England is a very immoral 
country; that, among us, wealth hides more 
sins than charity does; that no man has 
any scruple as to getting rich at the expense 
of his neighbours ; and that ‘ our laws are the 





very worst in Europe,’ 


There will, we are concerned to say, be 
some mischief done this year; the Westmin- 
ster Review will wage a deadly war against 
nonsense verses, and instigate the Eton lads 
to burn their grammars. We wish that the 
shade of Busby would arise to terrify such 
audacious incendiaries. Troth, sirs, but it is 
an unco’ awfu’ sign, when the rising genera- 
tion are instigated to treat pedagogues with 
contempt. It is, however, consolatory, to 
reflect that, in the midst of so much wicked- 
ness and abomination, there will still remain 
much goodness: authors will have a great 
deal of modesty, ladies a great deal of beau- 
ty, and tradesmen an extraordinary quantity 
of disinterestedness. Some worthy persons 
will be ready to accommodate their neigh- 
bours with sums of money to any amount; 
others will be incessantly agitated by an ami- 
able ‘ anxiety to prevent imposition.’ One be- 
nevolent soul will offer you his universal speci- 
fic—his sovereign remedy for all the diseases 
that can afflict the human body, at the trifling 
sum of thirteenpence-halfpenny, duty in- 
cluded; and another, his blacking, ‘ patron- 
ized by royalty, and so chastely prepared, 
that the purest white by its contact is unsul- 
lied by a stain!’ Then, too, there will be a 
number of patriotic projectors, who will be- 
nevolently occupy themselves in planning 
public improvements; such as sweeping 
away St. Giles’s, and forming a splendid 
square on the site; pulling down St. Marga 
ret’s Church; proposing situations for a new 
royal palace, &c. 

Neither the Custom [louse nor Fonthill 
Abbey, we are happy to say, will fall down 
this year; nor is it probable that Mr. Peto, 
notwithstanding his extraordinary design of, 
Furnival’s Inn, will be appointed Director 
of the Board of Taste. His lanky lonic co- 
lumns, in the portico of that building, are evi- 
dently constructed according to the princi- 
ples laid down by Mr. Ellis ¢the seedsman) 
in his ingenious architectural theory pro- 
pounded at the vestry of St. Saviour’s,— 
namely, that the more delicate the style of 
building the more durable the edifice—it be- 
ing proved, from the bills of mortality, that 
women attain to greater longevity than men! 
Really, the wise men of the east are endued 
with astonishing powers of fancy ! 

Mechanics’ Institutions will flourish won- 
derfully; but Bartlemy Fair will decline ra- 
pidly, (owing to the intellectuality and refine- 
ment of the lower orders,) which is greatly to 
be regretted. Young noblemen, determined 
not to be behind the spirit of the age, wiil write 
novels for Mr. Colburn, while embryo clerks 
and shopkeepers will matriculate at the new 
university. Indeed, so rapid will be the pro- 
gress in civilization among all classes, that 
the first question put, on hiring a house-maid, 
will be, whether she can play on the piano ; 
and a butler will be expected to extract the 
cube-root as expeditiously as he can a cork. 

There will—which is certainly nothing 
new, be many good dinners spoiled by bad 
speechifying; and Mr. Fitzgerald will again 
inflict his loyalty on the Literary Fund. 
There will be a horrible mortality among 


i very virtuous excellent people, who will be 


duly apotheosised and lauded in The Gentle- 








man’s Magazine, whence they will blaze 
upon the astonished world. 

In short, were we to disclose without ra. 
serve all that we have a presentiment will 
happen, in the course of the present eventful 
year, we might not only give offence to ma. 


ny, but also cause our veracity to be called ’ 


in question, for which reason we will, like 
discreet and prudent seers, here terminate 
our predictions. 





— 


THE WESTERN CAMPAIGN. 


Tue following song, to the air of the ‘ Black 
Joke,’ which we copy from the Janus, or 
Edinburgh Literary Almanack, is there said 
to be one of the many standard and approved 
daily ditties of the Edinburgh Yeomanry Ca- 
valry’s mess. It was written by one of them- 
selves, in jocular commemoration of a march 
to Lanarkshire and Ayrshire, when these dis- 
tricts were in a disturbed condition in the 
spring of 13820 :— 
Let us sing of the heroes that marched fiom 
yon town 
To keep liberty up, to put radicals down, 
With their long spurs and sabres so bright. 
Their majestic manceuvres in cross-:oad and 
lane— 
Their walk on the hill, and theiy trot on the 
plain— 
The butts that were shed, and the beeves that 
were slain— 
Stamp'd immortal renown on the western cam- 
paign, 
And the long spurs and sabres so bright. 
Through Auld Reekie thy note, preparation! 
was heard, 
The hallooing of Horne, and the bellow of 
Baird, 
For their long spurs and sabres so bi:ht. 
At their magical call, what a muster began ! 
What a figging of horse! what a rigging of 
mar ! 
Lawyers flung by the fee-book to furbish their 
POPS, 
And mettlesome merchants strode fierce from 
their shops, 
With their long spurs and sabres so bright. 


"Twas at Bathgate this war might be said to 
commence, 

To the tune, as was fitting, of ‘ D—n the ex- 
pense !’ 

By our long swords and sabres so bright. 

As the Waterloo cleesemongers buatter’d the 
French, 

So these nurslings of luxury, stretcl’d on 4 
bench, 

In a pitiful pot house durst patiently snore, 
Or boldly bivouack’d reund a bowl on tle 
tloor, ' 

All in long spurs and sabres so bright. 





ee, 
eee 


Yet ere long they were destined still higher to | 


soar, 
In endurance heroic, on Slammanan moor, 
In their long spurs and sabres so brighit. 


On that scene of devotion there twinkled n0 ~ 


star:— 
The occasional flash of a lighted cigar 
Scarce sufficed to distinguish a fir from a foe, 
Or the wet Mandarin from « turnip scarecrow, 
Spite of long spurs aud sabre so bright. 


Neither pot-housc, nor pent-house, nor pea-shed 
was here, d 


Nor the heart-stining eferk of one cork of 


small beer, 
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To greet long spurs and sabres so bright ; 
t, all sleepless and fagg’d, when to Airdrie 


they came, 
Colonel Smith canters.in with a visage of 


flame 5 iste 
‘There's 2 thousand hot col iers,’ quoth he, 
‘[’ve just seen 
Reviewed by old Soult on a farmer’s back 
green: 
Go it, long spurs and sabres so bright.” 
There was mounting in haste beside Airdrie’s 


caual; 


Ye 


Every pistol was cock’d——some were loaded 


with ball— 
Besides long spurs and sabres so bright. 
Over ditches and dikes, and through marshes 
and mire, 
They gallop—you need not be told they per- 
spire 5 ' 
Sure the fault was not their's, if they nothing 
espied 
But a gay penny-wedding upon the hill-side, 
With its crack’d fiddles and favours so 
white. 
‘Hey for Glasgote, that hot-bed of wealth and 
of war, 
There at least you'll not balk us,’ quoth every 
hussar, " 
With his long spurs and sabre so bright. 
‘Call inactive, au please you, these traitor pol- 
troons, 
But accord the just meed to. unwearied dra- 
goons ;’ 
Mars approved of their vigour at dinner and 
lunch, 
And the Broomigslaw Naiads pour'd oceans of 
punch 
O’er the long spurs and sabres so bright. 


In the dead of the night, with twelve-pounders 
behind, 

To surprise strong Ktlmarnock, more swift than 
the wind, 

Rode the long: spurs and sabres so bright. 
Their investing that city of ill-disposed men, 
Might have honoured a Condé, a Saxe, a Tu- 

renne ; | 
But their march had been beat by the Kilwin- 
ning fly, 
And the cursed cowl-knitters escaped—being 
shy 
Of their long spurs and sabres so bright. 


When one greasy disciple of Carlisle and Hone 
Had surrender’d his shuttle, Te Deum -was 
blown 
By young Napier, who flourish’d his bugle 
so bright. 
Next they Straven b'ockaded :—if weavers 
were fied, 
At least whiskey and gingerbread staid in their 
Stead ; 
So the holsters were cramim’d, and the leaguer 
was raised, 
And the old women, lighting their cutty-pipes, 
gazed 
After long spurs and sabres so bright. 
Bellona thus bearded—Minerva struck dumb, 
0 Auld Reekie once more the invincibles 
come, 
With their long spurs and sabres so beight. 


O, what grateful caresses, from matron and 
maid, 


Must yy their exertions in storm and block- 
ade; 

Trophies bloody and bioodless are equally 
sweet, 

And ladies must yield them like rads, when 
they meet 


With the long spur and the sabre so bright. 


AND WEEKLY REVIEW. 


ANECDOTES OF THE CELEBRATED RUSSIAN | 
GENERAL, PRINCE SUWAROW. 

[The following highly-interesting anecdotes 
are from the German of M. Scume, and were 
wiitten in the year 1800, when the prince 
was living :|— 

I NEVER saw a man who, notwithstanding a 

variety of contradictory rumours, circulz.ted 

either to extol or to stigmatize his character, 
has interested, me more strongly in his favour, 
at first sight, than Suwarow. He is of small 
stature, thin, and somewhat bent by the pres- 
sure of seventy years; but every nerve of the 
gray veteran still evinces surprising elasticity. 

His every step bespeaks animation, every 

motion betrays vigorous energy, and almost 

every word he utters is an apophthegm. He 
is a consummate adept in the art of animat- 
ing, with dreadful vigour, the minds of his 


| people, who think it impossible to be defeat- 


ed, when led by him. He is the idol of the 
Russian troops, and seems to have been des- 
tined by nature to win the hearts of soldiers. 
He is wont always to speak with laconic 
conciseness and - energy to the common sol- 
diers, especially when he is going to lead 
them tothe attack. He has frequently been 
accused of severity, cruelty, and inhumanity. 
But in war the appearance of these vices fre- 
quently is occasioned by energy. When the 
race-horse once has started, it 1s no easy task 
to check his rapid course; and when the gre- 
nadier has stormed a battery, and is yet wad- 
ing in blood, he is not capable of regulating 
his conduct conformably to the strictest prin- 
ciples of ethics. Suwarow calculates the 
event; the means, in war, are always stained 
with blood, He does not desire that war 
should be carried on with cruelty; if it be, 
the nearest efficient cause must be deduced 
from the depravity of human nature, and, 
perhaps, is also frequently the consequence 
of the ignorance of the common ‘soldier, or 
originates with subaltern officers who either 
cannot or will not comprehend such a man. 
The former are to be pitied for their intellectu- 
al weakness, whilst the latter are villains; and 
numbers of either class are to be met with in 
every army. The common soldiers are no- 
thing else but what their superiors choose to 
make of them. 

Suwarow was a soldier from his early 
youth, and had every opportunity of acquir- 
ing military skill, being almost constantly 
employed in the field. I am informed that 
even so early as in the seven years’ war, he 
commanded a small corps of light troops, 
and displayed those features which ‘now 
strongly characterize him as a general. He 
began in the late war against the Turks to 
act a conspicuous part, striking several deci- 
sive blows in a manner peculiar to himself. 
The most famous was the taking of Ismail. 
The fate of the whole campafzn depending in 
some degree on the possession of this place, 
the most vigorous preparations were made to 
wrest it from the Turks.. Suwarow justly 
was thought the most proper person to be 
charged with the execution of this enter- 
prise. He went, and took Ismail. It is no- 
| torious how strongly and repeatedly the Rus- 

sians have been censured for their conduct at 





Otschakow, Ismail, and Prague; buf, unfor- 


‘The most eventful feat 
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tunately, the excesses committed in these 
places do not comprise the whole catalogue 
of the enormities of which they stand accused. 
performed by Suwa- 
row was, the taking of Prague, where he, in 
the space of two hours, annihilated the peli- 
tical existence of Poland. I was an ocular 
witness of that important action, and am ful- 
ly persuaded that it would have terminated 
otherwise, if Kosiusko had been present. It 
cannot be denied that the Russians commit- 
ted many acts of cruelty on that occasion; 
— - ae of their excesses, as circu- 
ated all over Europe, were greatly exagge- 
rated. The state of human nature renders it 
impossible that a fortified town could be taken 
by assault without disorder, and the conse- 
quences resulting from it. 

Suwarow'’s dreadful impetuosity and quick- 
ness in executing his plans fre notorious. He 
displays the same energy and rapidity in 
speaking and writing. “Dlis ‘official reports 
are uncommonly concise, and invariably dis- 
tinguished by the most striking spirit. I 
have — reason to believe that he is a 
very good poet, and sses a thoro 
knowledge of the Soothes Seananians ante 
der written by him to a colonel of his army, 
after the taking of Prague, which I had an 
Opportunity to peruse, is replete with the 
most sublime poetical imagery. When he 
had taken Ismail, he wrote nothing but the 
subsequent two lines to the emperor :— 

‘ Slawa bogu, Slawa wam ; 
Krespost usati, i ja tam.’— 
‘Honour to God, and honour to you; the 
fortress is taken, and I am in it.’ 

After the battle of Prague, he wrote to the 
late King of Prussia nothing but the follow- 
ing words, Prague est 4 moi, et Varsovie trem- 
ble. On entering Warsaw victoriously, he 
embraced every person whose physiognomy 
displayed only the smallest mark of satisfac. 
tion, especially common people of an ad- 
vanced age. One of his most usual and-cor- 
dial civilities to his officers is the exclama- 
tion, Podi, bratez, poseluy menja!—Come, 
brother, and kiss me!—a custom which in 
Russia is not deemed singular. The officers 
who frequently are about his person are 
treated by him with cordial kindness, but not 
promoted so rapidly as generally is the case 
in the Russian armies. He is extremely se- 
vere in every thing relating to the military 
discipline, and censures with caustic ridicule 
every neglect, even the most trifling offence 
against the established rules, especially in 
matters relative to dress. If young gentle- 
men, particularly natives of Petersburgh, who 
have obtained a commission in his army, ap- 
pear before him in a dress not strictly milita- 
ry, he is apt to play them the most ridicu- 
lous tricks. On their entering his tent, he 
frequently screams aloud, affects being struck 
with terror, conceals himself in the remotest 
corner, “ sometimes pepe = table, 
conjuring his people, in acceats 0 great- 
est ditoen, to deliver him from the 
spectre, On these occasions, one of the of- 
ficers on duty generally withdraws with the 
terrified military Adonis, and assists him in 

utting himself in a more soldier-like attire. 
Being thus transformed, Suwarow receives 
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him in the kindest and most polite manner, 
conversing with him on various topics with 
paternal condescension, and taking no fur- 
ther notice of the irregularity of his first ap- 
pearance. 

ile distinguishes himself by numerous pe- 
culiarities, though it must be admitted that 
more are imputed to him than he actually 
possesses. He rarely makes use of a car- 
riage, and generally rides on common cos- 
sack-horses. Ife examines the outposts at- 
tended only by a few cossacks, and in full 
speed. He was almost constantly sickly 
from his infancy, but, by restraining himself | 





to a regular diet, and hardening his body, 
has rendered his constitution more robust. 


| the military department. 


The cold bath is his principal preservative | 


ayainst diseases; and he generally uses it by | 
causing his servants to pour the water over 
him with pails. This is frequently done at 
the banks of rivers, while his army marches 
by. When Prince Koburg, after the battle | 
in which their combined forces had beat the 
grand vizier, went in search after him, to pay 
him a visit, he found him. as [ am told, in 
such a situation, not far from the camp. Af- 
ter —— bathed in this manner, he gene- 
rally | ays himself down on some clean straw, 
even in the most rigorous seasons, and, co- 
vering himself with his cloak, remains in ‘that 
situation four or five minutes before he dresses 
himself. 

Previous to the last decisive assault upon 
Ismail, his singularity displayed itself in a 
peculiarly striking. manner. I should not 
repeat the anecdote, had it not been related 
to me by officers who had frequent opportu- 
nities of being about his person, and are 
known to me as men of strict veracity. He 

said, on the evening prior to the assault, ‘ To- 

morrow morning, an hour before sunrise, I 
shall get up, dress and wash myself, pray, 
crow like a cock, and the fortress will be 
stormed.’ He rose an hour before sunrise, 
dressed and washed himself, prayed, crowed 
like a cock, and the fortress was stormed and 
taken. 

He is, to all appearance, very religious— 
observing all the ceremonies of the Greek 
church with the utmost exactness, and makes 
his whole army do the same. In other re- 
spects, he takes no notice of the individual 
persuasion of others. In Warsaw a captain 
had shortened the form of prayer, which he 
was to read in the evening to the guard, ac- 
cording to custom. The field-marshal hap- 
pened to be present while the officer read it, 
unknown to the latter. Perceiving the chasm 
which was left in the prayer, he rushed ab- 
ruptly on the eaptain, exclaiming, in thun- 
dering accents, ‘ You unconscionable, horrid, 
and profane wretch, do you intend to cheat 
Heaven! Surely you will also cheat the em- 
press and myself! Of what use can you be 
here! I shall certainly send you away!’ 

On receiving at Warsaw the imperial di- 
ploma, conferring on him the dignity of field- 
marshal, he kissed it, as 1s usual in Russia, 
and then capered several times across his 
apartment, exclaiming to the officers who 
were present, ‘ Do you see, I yet can jump!’ 

When on the march, his dress is as simple 


| 
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as that of a common soldier, but at the time 


when I observed him at Warsaw, he was al-— 
ways dressed in uniform, and sometimes 
splendidly ornamented with the insignia of 
orders and precious stones. He is very rich, 
but, notwithstanding, lives extremely frugal. 
The simplicity of his manner of living does, 
however, not arise from parsimony, as in 
many instances he spares no money, and is 
very generous. It is notorious, that he could 
not be prevailed upon to speak otherwise 
than in his usual laconic atid frank manner , 
to the present emperor, and that Paul was > 
obliged to indulge him in this singularity. 
He opposed, in a very energetic manner, the 
changes which his imperial master made in 
When Paul [. as- 
cended the throne, a great number of officers 
were arbitrarily dismissed without a. trial. 
| Suwarow received them kindly, employing 
several of them in his own division, and libe- 
rally shared his house an‘ table with others, 
till a tit opportunity for their re-appointment 
offered. The emperor, being informed of | 
this conduct, was highly exasperated against | 
the field-marshal, for daring to act in opposi- | 
tion to his will, and called him to account. 
Suwarow replied, ‘T know them; they are 
loyal and brave. Some are entirely blame- 
less, and others have committed but trifling 
errors. But though this should not he the | 
case, they are poor and neglected. Are they 
to turn rogues or robbers? I should not be 
a loyal Russian, if I could suffer this. I have 
taken them under my protection.’ The em- 
peror, being sensible of the nobleness of Sa- 

warow’s conduct, inquired no further; and 
many of these officers afterwards obtained 
again commissions by the field-:aarshal’s re- 
commendation. 





SYMMES’ THEORY OF 

BLING HOLLOW. 
Qur readers are aware that an American 
officer, Captain Symmes, believes the world 
to be hollow-hearted physically, as well as it 
is often found morally, and that he only | 
wants the necessary money and one hundred | 


CAPTAIN THE WORLD 





_ brave fellows to-enter at one pole and come 
out at the other. 


Among the various schemes | 
that have been proje cted, and the vast sums | 
spent in speculation, no person has been 
found ready to advance the few thousands | 
necessary for solving. this problem. The 
Americans assure us that Captain Symmes is | 
not insane, and we feel convinced he is not 
an impostor. Weare great sceptics as to his 
he, however, h: is his followers, and, 
from ‘the last American papers, we learn that | 
he is travelling through the United States, | 
accompanied by a Mr. Reynolds, who acts as 
lecturer, and faithfully ex “plains the grounds 
on which Captain Symmes’ new and curious 
theory is founded. On the 24th and 26th 
of November, Mr. Reynolds delivered two 
lectures on the subject at Wheeling, a town 
in Ohio county, Vi irginia, of which. we find 
the following account in the Nantucket En- 
quirer of December 5. It is copied from the | 
Wheeling Gazette :— 

On the evenings of Monday and Wednes- 
day the 24th and 26thalt. (November) Mr. ' 
Rey nolds delivered lectures to the citizens of | 
this place, on Captain Symmes’ new theory 


sea, in its corresponding latitudes 
being the coldest part of the earth ; 
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ofthe world. All who beard him were muc 
gratified, many were convinced of the plays. 
ibility, and some, of the truth of the theory. 

Captain Symmes supposes the south open 7 
ing to be six thousand miles in diameter, thp 
verge commencing on one Point, at lat. 46 
deg. and on the other, at lat.34dez.  Mr.p. 
in his lectures confine:! his observations prin. 
cipafly to the north polar apeving, which ; 
supposed to be four thousand one hundred 
and fifty miles in diameter, the verge com. 
mencing on the continent of Europe, at lat. 
68 deg., and on the Pacific Ocean, at 55 deg 
The captain has been able thus minutely ¢ 
locate the verge from facts acquired by a ai 
ligent research, and thorough investigation of 
the narratives of different nay ivators. ie 
finds it indicated by the dark colour of th: 
by its 
and by 
tracing around it a similarity in the produc. 
tions of nature; the variation and dip of the 
magnetic neodie. Ke. Ke. 

The shape of-the earth at the verge, inde. 
pendently of its high latitade, he argues 4 
the cause of intense cold,’ for the same rea- 
sons that elevated situations, in any part o 
the world, are the coldest; and the tempera: 
ture of the atmosphere in all parts of the 
earth equidistant from the verze will be the 
same; hence we find the climate in England 
corresponds to'the climate in the state of 
New York, both being about the same dis 
tance from the verge. Whereas, if the eart! 
was a spheroid, as is generally supposed, the 
heat would be in proportion to the distance 
from the equator, which, it is well known, is 
not the case. Many other phenomena o 

nature, hitherto considered inexplicable, ar 
satisfactorily and rationally accounted for, by 
supposing the earth hollow within,—for iv- 
stance, the aurora-borealis, the variation ani 
dip of the needle, and others, which we wil 
presently mention. Navigators in high late 
tudes have frequently found the loz ine 
and celestial observations to indicate a cury 
ature of the earth, which they thought it im: 
possible that they could have passed ove 
and at other times they sailed an astonishin 
distance before they gained the natural cury- 
ature. If we suppose they were sailing, 
the first instance, on the verge, and in th 
second, around it, the solution will be easy 
In the same regions, objects have been see! 
one hundred and thirty miles and more, and 
the sun has appeared to Barrents and others 
many days before his astronomical time, 
these phenomena have been accounted fi 
on the principles of refraction, but the net 
theory affords an explanation far more satis 
factory. 

Many curious facts, such as the migratio! 
of animals to and from the Arctic regio 
are brought to bear strongly in favour of the 


new theory ; ; and a forcible confirmation ¢ 


it is drawn from a telescopic view of some © 
the planets. 


. | 
Capt. Parry relates that, when in ! 


northern regions, on the 21st December, th 


twilight was so great, that he could see! 

read the smallest print with case. The o 
was then the farthest from him, the moo" 

declination was fifteen degrees, ’ conseque! It 
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 helaw the horizon, and it was likewise so | 
‘ioudy, that very few stars could be seen, 
“oud be ‘¢ 
. mentions particularly, that when reading, 
tc 4 
“ turned his fuce to the south. The advo- 
te . . ' 
- < for the new theory believe that the light 
Cu os . ps 
net have come through the polar opening. 
~ Capt. Syinmes believes, that navigators 
ad travellers have been nearly, or quite 
s.vond the verge. Inthe year 1770, Mr. 
Ficarne, an officer of the Hudson's Bay Com- 
or ) . ‘ i 
pany, WAS sent to prosecute discoveries in 
the north-west. . Ile passed through a cold, 
‘arren country, Where he found game ex- 


lectures have produced in this place ; a crowd | 
not less than six or seven hundred, have at- 
tended both evenings, in the Presbyterian 
church, and all were highly pleased. 
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THE RAMBLES OF ASMODEUS. 
NO, XXXIIT. 
HavixG missed the Packet at Dover, where 
I have arrived on my way to St. Petersburgh, 
and having seen the town, and done every 
thing on Shakspeare’s Cliff except throwing | 
myself from it, I cannot, I think, better de- | 
vote the few hours [ remain at the Ship Ho- | 








tremely scarce, and suffered many hardships 
rom the mouth of Coppermine river, he 


turned his course im that direction, which, | 


according to the new theory, must have led 
him into the interior world, and after tra- 
vell ng a considerable distance in that diree- 
tion, he found a more hospitable clime, a 


country where game of all descriptions | 


was abundant, where the soil was rich and 
‘oamy, and covered with timber of the larg- 


est size. 
In the course of the lectures, it was plain- 


ly demonstrated, that the new world docs | 


not suffer for want of light and heat, but is 
highly favoured with both. 
We have given but few of the facts and 


arguments that are adduced in favour of | 


the new theory—they will, however, be 
sufficient to show that it has more plausi- 
bility than is generally supposed, and that it 
Las not emanated from a disordered imagi- 
nation, but that the author is worthy of en- 
couragement. 


Capt. Symmes, we believe, is yet detained | 
at Hillsborough, Ohio, by indisposition, but | 


will join Mr. Reynolds as soon as his healt! 
will permit. Ife has made an engagement 


with the Russian government, to accompany | 


2 polar expedition they have projected, and 
has been requested to hold bimself in readi- 
ness to set out some time this winter. 


A letter from a gentleman in Zanesville, | 


says, Mr. Reynolds is a young gentleman 


of excellent character, and a most sterling | 


genus, whose object is to explain the exact 
ideas of Capt. Symmes, relative to his fa- 


vourite theory, which when you hear, you. 


It) 


conceive to be less imaginary than seal. 
is not the important question, whether Capt. 
Symmes will, or will not, find a country as 


he deseriks 3:— Important discoveries, at 


cast, must result from the expedition, which 
Persaps may change the physical and moral 
Condition of millions. 


I explanation and proof of the above 


tueory, some of the most important ques- | 


ons in geographical, astronomical, and phi- 
losophical science, are introduced ; questions 
calculated to give a momentum even to stu- 
pidity itself, but excite the michtier efforts of 
kenlus, and develop some of the grander 
scusations of the mind. 

In these explanations, frequent recur- 
fences are made to the agency of the tirst 
cause, in establishing form upon matter as 
well a3 mind; and permit me to say, that 
one of these ideas can derogate from the 
a of religion, or the sanctity of the 


You eannot imagine the excitement these 


; huing my hasty but correct view of the year | 
i 1825, the first five-twelfths of which appear- 
| ed in your Literary Chronicle of Saturday 
‘last. To begin then (where I left off) with— 
June, which was ushered in by the trial of 
Poole v. Elliston, in which the latter had to 
pay £80 to the fosmer for kicking him—a 
custom more honoured in the bree({a)ch than 
the observance. On the same day, Lady 
Morgan (not the dwarf, nor the Irish author 
of that name) committed suicide. Three 
new schemes, and three thousand new flats to 
support them, to the great advantage of the 
| projectors Mr. Hume in a minority (no- 
‘thing new). The anniversary of the return 
of the electors of Middlesex celebrated in 
Whitbread’s entire at the Ilackney(ed) Ta- 
vern. ‘two thousand pounds spent in laying 
the first stone of London Bridge; a Freneh- 
man, seeing no reason why the first stone 
should cost more than the last, calculated 
that the bridge would cost more than the na- 
tional debt—if so, I doubt if it. will be 
much sooner paid. Lord Cochrane and a 
celebrated Italian singer arrived; the one 
| valued for his merits, the other for his de- 
fects. Probert’s miserable eareer suspend- 
;ed at the Old Bailey. Thirty houses burnt 
| in Titchfield Street, which afforded a new 
| 
| 
{ 


tel, kept by my friend Wright, than in conti- | 
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/ 
field for metropolitan benevolence. <A poor | 
widow complains to Parliament, that, out | 
of £1400 lett by her husband, £1100 had | 
been spent in the Court of Chancery in or- | 
| der to distribute the remainder; the case ex- | 
| cites no surprise in the Ilouse of Commons | 
nor at the Chancery bar! 
| July was remarkable for hot weather, and 

the cooling of parliamentary eloquence by 
| the prorogation of the two houses: Mr, Ba- 
ring had previously complained that the 
King did not receive half an ambassador 
from the sixth part of South America; and 
Mr. Brougham presented a petition from 
| Bishop Burnett, (not the historian.) com- 
plaining that he had been injured Ly a So- 
; merset at the Cape of Good Hope. The 
new theatre at the Mechanics’ Institution 
opened, and aman half drowned in Sufioik 
on the supposition of his being a wizard— 
proofs of an enlightened age! The pope 
sends the Duc d’Angouleine a sword, with 
the motto (I presume) of ‘I come not to | 
bring peace, but a sword.’ Cuvier finds 
40,000 autenna and 464 muscles in an insect 
an inch long; George Bidder employed to 
, calculate how many of these antenne it would 
take to cover Tom Cribb’s shoulder of mutton | 
fist. Sir Richard Birnie charged with an assault 
at midnight—proves an alibi, as he goes to 


- 
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roost every night at ten o'clock. The Irish 
giant, O'Brien, outdone by a man who died 
at Pozen, measuring eight feet seven inches 
high. A barber in Lancashire compelled to 
pay five shillings (his allowance for mowing 
sixty beards ) because he shaved one on a 
Sunday. A constable and two other persons 
convicted of acting wrong in arresting a man 
named Wright in Worcestershire. Terence’s 
adage ‘ Amantium ure amoris,’ &c. verified in 
the success of * Lover's (Quarrels,’ at the Hav- 
market Theatre. <A brute, called Wombwell, 
exposes two lions to be baited by dogs at 
Warwick—the speculation fails, and the fel- 
low then talks of his humanity. A Aurricane 
at Jamaica, which injures the sugar cane. 
The Duchess of Angouleme stands godmo- 
ther for a bell—she is not likely to trouble a 
bell (e) on a similar occasion for herself. The 
park at Windsor too hot to hold the king, 
and he consequently remains in the palace. 
An unparalleled event occurs—the 12th of 
July passes off, for the first time, in Dublin, 
without a tumult. Oh, 
‘ Where art thou, genius of riot— 
W here is thy yell of defiance, | 
Why are the Sheas and O’Shaughuesses quiet ; 
And whither have fled the O’Rourkes and 
O’Briens ? 
‘Oh! when rebellion’s so feasible, 
Where is the kern would be slinking off? 
Con of the battles! what makes you so peace: 
able? 
Nial the grand! what the deuce are you 
thinking of?’ 
T.et them answer those questions who can. 
I despair of Erin, if her national spirit is so 
frittered away, that a festival passes without 
a broken head to commeinorate it. They or- 
der these things better in England, where a 
boxer,— . 
For a wager of one thousand guineas resists 
A fierce Cannonade with his fists ; 
in consequence of which, the prize is award- 
ed to him. The newspapers state, that a 
cow at Reading voids two snakes ; the poor 
beast had better avoid snakes in future, 
Christmas committed to prison at midsum- 
mer, ‘for embezzling—not warm weather, 
but money—an_ uuseasonable crime, and 
the first we knew Christmas to commit. 
A general mining company commenced, 
which soon sinks into obscurity. Some flour 
factors, at Hull, were fined £10,000 for 
adulterating flour. ‘Oh, ye are men of stone.’ 
August, the month of dogdays and catas- 
trophes ty hot weather and hydrophobia, 
commenced with an investigation into the 





_lunacy of a Rev. Mr. Frank, who made free 


with the sex. Col. Berkeley and two of his 
associates convicted of an ‘sault—no won- 


der, when a Judge was the plaintiff. A sa- 
'vage creature of the human species found in 
.the woods of Bohemia, considered a curi- 


Osity; not so in Spain, where they are in 
abundance, and where a gallant hero and 


'patnot, the Empecinado, was torn to pieces 


by them. The canine reign of terror in 
Paris commences with the staughter of four 
hundred dogs in one day. The Freuch go- 
vernment induces the Ifaytians to pay seven 
millions sterling for what they reviously 
possessed—independence. Miss Tree mar- 


_ried to Mr. Bradshaw, by which a good 
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joke was spoiled, since, by refusing the 
hand of Mr. Twigg, no one could truly say, 
‘As the Twigg is bent, the Tree's inclined.’ 
Fessieres a Spanish rebel royalist shot. A 
member of the Stock Exchange expelled for 
‘ dishonourable conduct,’ and a prisoner sent 
to Coventry in Newgate for the same offence. 
Insurrectionary movements in Spain and 
among the sailors at Sunderland ; both put 
down by musketry. The Enterprise steam 
vessel sails for India; and—but I must hold 
my hand at present; for Mr. Wright, sen., 
whom a worthy tallow-chandler, ofcandlewick 
ward, just returned from Calais, has been 
calling garcon for this half hour, an- 
nounces that the packet is ready, and [ must 
be off. Ere long, you shall hear again from 
ASMODEUS. 
= » 4 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THR ANNIHILATING VOICE. 
A TRUMPET soundeth—its shrill burst bound- 
, eth 
Over the wide range of Heaven! 
And worlds’ ceuntless groans re-echo its tones, 
For the signal of vengeance is given! 


Each planet and sphere recoil back in fear, 
As rushingly speedeth that blast! 
In their orbits they quail, and their beams wax 
pale, 
For they know that wild sound is the last !— 
Darkly @ pall is cast over all, 
And bluckneas through space doth swim ; 
And the sorrowing sun feels his glory is gone, 
And becomes overshadowed and dim! 


In the poisonous skies, each lesser star dies, — 
And only the greater are left,— 
And their hope is flying, us they mark each 
orb’s dying, 
And all of their lustre bereft ! 
The thunder peal rolling—a deep knell is toll- 
ing— 
The lightnings the heaven are rending— 
*Oerwheiming them all immortal tones full, 
With infinity's spaciousness blending ! 


* This is the hour of avenging power! 
Nature must now surrender ;— 
For Time expires in Eternity’s fires, 
That soar in extinguishless splendour " 
* Let the stars share the doom of the space they 
illume,— 
The race of their glory is run,— 
Let them fall in the biaze of their own bright 
raysy— 
For their goal and their grave are one "’ 
Behold through the skies, a gloomy death iiies, 
The might of destruction moves on,— 
And the star's coronet, on Jehovah's brow set, 
Is gemless, evanished, and gone ; 


*I give, as a boon, to the earth's fair moon, 
On a death-bed of brightness to lie ; 
Her vocation is o’er, her lord needs her no 
more,— 
Wend, spirit,—command her to die" 


Heaven's vault rings with the rushing of 
wings, 
As the herald of wreck speeds his way ;— 
The orb hears—and dies '!—-and the archangel 
sighs, 
As he turns from his lustreless prey ! 
§ Let the earth vanish—each trace of it banish} 
. Let the winds howl where it rode,— 
Let the mountains be bowed, to their own 
misty shroud— 
And the sea become dry, where it owed !— 




















hot shaft 
Strike the trembling globe to its centre,— 
And the demons in hell joined his hornble 
yell, 
As they saw the destroying bolt enter! 
‘Thou, sun, in the dawn of creation first born, 
No more o'er Creation to shine! 
Extinguish each ray, and wither away,— 
This is my will—be it thine’ 
With a fearless brow that disdained to bow, 
He gathered around him his rays, 
And then robed in splendour, at once stern and 
tender, 
Went down in a crimsoning blaze! 
‘ Now build up a pyre, and let there be fire 
To burn this incongruous mass ; 
Let the wrecks of each world, together be 
hurled, 
And thus into nothingness pass! 


Balls of flame, at the bidding came, 
And the relics of nature’entombed ; 
Tongues of fire uplapped, what destruction had 
sapped, 
And all that bad been was consumed ! 


The bosom of Heaven was pure and uuriven, 
Bright glory encircied it now— 
Effulgence that came from the crown-wreath of 
flame, 


Around the Almighty’s brow! 3.3.0. 








FINE ARTS. 

GILRAY’S CARICATURES. 
We, the faithful reporters of the fine arts to 
The Laterary Chronicle, are exceedingly good 
natured people. Indeed, when a work comes 
within the glance of our critical optics, which 
demands our censure, we would rather pass it 
by in total silence, than drag itin to observation 
for the whole and sole purpose of denounc- 
ing our anathemas upon it. But when we 
come to criticise reprints, or new edition’, 
or refurbishings of original works—when 
they are ill-executed, and inferior to their 
models, and when the master hand. and 
master spirit, which created them, is swept 
away, the case is widely different. Then 
we have to vindicate the claims of original 
genius, from the dimness which is thus 
thrown around them: we have to brighten 
up the ancient fame of the artist, to the same 
splendour which it engaged in his life-time, 
and which may be materially impaired by 
sending into the world, specimens of his 
works less perfect than those he left behind 
him. Then our censure is better than our 
praise, because the same breath which con- 
demns the copy, acts as an encomium on 
the original. 

With these remarks, we preface our no- 
tice of the select works of Gilray, now pub- 
lishing in numbers, of which about a dozen 
or more have appeared. We neither mean 
to deseribe or particularise any individual 
picture in the set, because they are not new, 
and are known to most people ; we have not 
to discuss the merits or talent of Gilray, but 
of the new edition of his works; and, as 
such, we speak of them generally, and, in 
particular, of the cxecution which charac- 
terizes this new edition. 


Now, in our opinion, there is no more | formed, for the 


delicate task than that of republishing a set 
of original prints. In such a case, it is a 





} mublisher'’s duty, that they should go 








| 
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The fiend-captain laughed, as he watched the 
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into the world, equal in all respects, both jp 
style and execution, to their olden fame. 
otherwise, it is committing a positirs 
felony against the artist's reputation, ang 
that too, when he has no lonerr the Means 
of doing himself justice. Such then bein, 
our sentiments, we always have, and alware 
shali, set our face against the system of catch. 
ing the public by a sounding prospectys 
and favourite name; of giving them a day) 
for their pounds, shillings, and pence, apj 
telling them that daub is a fair specimen of 
the artist’s talents, they have so long hee 
taught to admire. We asset it boldly, f,; 
we have most of the originals, and hay; 
compared many of them with the Copies, 
that any man who knew Gilray only fron, 
this edition, would rise up from the survey, 
and ask what there was in this man to ad. 
mire so much. The execution is coarse 
clumsy, vulgar, and clownish. There is none 
of that exquisite, elegant, and playful satire 
about the characters, which forms the bright. 
est gem in Gilray’s coronal. All the fine 
strokes and little touches, that flash of wit, 
are ldst, or hardened down into the resem. 
blance at least, if not the perfect identity of 
a sixpenny picture. The likenesses are often 
ill-preserved,—we do not Say, that they ar 
not discernible, but they are no longer the 
likenesses of a playful caricaturist ; they tel 
not of shrewdness, humour, wit, of sparkling 
imagination, and a fancy that seemed always 
on the laugh; they look like the portraits of 
butcher's painted by Europe’s worst, dauber. 
The portarts then are bad, the execution is 
bad, and what more can a reprint spoil! 
The humour of the design cannot be alto- 
gether destroyed, but it is materially dimi- 
nished by such blemishes as these. It is in 
this point alone, which cannot be taken 
away, that we reeognise any traces of our 
old friend and favourite, Gilray. 

As to the taste displayed in the selection, 
we have nothing to object, Indeed, consi 
dering the high price which each number 
bears, and the very cheap manner i which 
the plates are ‘got up,’ it would be trebly 
hard, if the publisher could not afford to 
make some little expenditure of taste in the 
sclections. 

We have said, this is an uneasy task— 
therefore we have done. 
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THE DRAMA, 
AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 

Drury Lane Tueatre.—Melpomene, whi 
so long reigned triumphant at this theatre, 
has resigned her sceptre to Thalia, and othe 
muses, and nothing but comedy, farce, 
and opera, are performed. In doing ts 
the managers are judiciously putting fort 
their strength, which lies in these depat 
ments of the drama, and the result ts, that 
Old Drury has excellent houses. 

Covent Garpry Tueatre. — On Mon- 
day evening, the tragedy of Othello, which 
has been for some time shelved at this hous 
for the want of actors to play it, was per 
purpose of enabling Chane 
Kemble to appear in the character of t 
Moor. We can readily excuse the folly ¢ 
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‘eatre. Wecan forgive a novice in mis- 
i} . : 


taking his own talents, so far as to woo the 
wrong muse; but it ls unpardonable in an 
old stager, like Mr. Charles Kemble, who 
may be said to have been not only born and 
suckled, but to have passed all his life within 
the walls of a theatre, to force himself on the 
ublic in characters to which he is so unequal 
He is a good Romeo, and an excellent t aul- 
conbridge, but here his personation of Shak- 
speare's heroes ends, unless we admit Mark 
Antony, in whith his correct and measured 
declamation tells very well. I¢€ is true 
that he knows the business of the staye 
so well, that he will seldom fail entirely in 
any character, but as his range of good 
acting is not very circumscribed, we see no 
reason why he should go out of it, nor 
indeed would he do it unless prompted by 
an inordinate vanity, which is his beset- 
ting sin. Tragedy is not his line, at any 
time, and particularly a character so ardent 
and impassioned as that of Othello. Mr. 
Kemble in tragedy has too much of the auto- 
maton in him :—in one word, he wants feel- 
ing or the power of expressing it; his decla- 
mation was good, but in the scenes where 
the subtle poison of jealousy should work in 
him, he g..e no sufficient indication of it: 
every person who witnessed the performance 
must have felt that it was Charles Kemble, 
and not the generous noble-hearted, but 
much-abused Moor, that stood before them. 
In the whirlwind of passion to which 
Othello is worked up by the bard, we 
pity the man and forget his crime; in the 
tranquil way in which Charles Kemble heard 
of his imputed dishonour, and avenged it, he 
appeared nothing but a deliberate murderer. 
The only part of his performance that we 
really admired was his address to the senate, 
which was admirably delivered. In the so- 
liloquy beginning ‘ Farewell the tranquil 
mind,’ he was also successful, which is say- 
ing much, after the striking impression Kean 
made in it—for never did we see attention 
nan audtence so rivetted as it was, when 
4sean approached aud delivered this beautiful 
adieu to all the glory and happiness of the 
broken-spirited Othello. Excepting these 
two points, there was nothing to praise in 
Mr. Kemble’s Othello, though there was lit- 
tleto condemn. The other characters were 
hot well sustained ; Cooper is a good per- 
former, but he cannot play Cassio; and Mr. 

arde cannot injure his reputation more 
than by attempting Iago. Miss Jones was a 
pretty Desdemona, and we will not mar our 
compliment by criticism. 
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LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 
THE PANTOCHRONOMETER., 
i a very clever and ingenious instru- 
nt, and is made by Messrs. Essex and Co 
i " a combination of the compass, the sun- 
al, and the universal time-dial, and per- 
urms the uses of all three. 
et a ge the situation of the inspector in 
tr o the cardinal points; as a sun-dial, 
*00tes the hour; and, as an universal 
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who pays his ten guineas that | time-dial, it, with some accompanying tables, 


shows the time at most places throughout the 


fore his friends, at a private | globe, together with their longitude. As an 


instrument for teaching the relative differences 
of time throughout the world, it is admirable, 
and forms not merely an useful, but a very 


amusing astronomical instrument. It is fitted | 


in boxes, adapted to the pocket, or mounted 
on elegant vases and pedestals, and we can 
therefore, recommend it as an interesting or- 
nament for the chimney-piece of the draw- 


ing-room, and an useful companion in a stu- | 


dy or on a voyage. 

A great deal of interest has lately been ex- 
cited by a paper read hefore the Royal So- 
eiety of Edinburgh, by Sir William Hamilton, 
Bart. on the subject of phrenology, showing 
that it can have no real foundation, he has 
also showed that its doctrines lead inevitably 
to fatalism, materialism, and atheism; and, 
in fact, reduce man to a mere state of moral 
brutalism. 

A land-surveyor, of the name of Aschlund, 
at Copenhagen, has announced some im- 
portant discoveries in the science of astrono- 
my. According to his theory, the moon and 
the other planets have their own light. 

General Morillo, who distinguished him- 
self by his military talents, courage, and 
barbarity, in South America, and in Spain by 
his treachery, is about to publish his me- 
moirs. 

Leeds University.—At a late meeting of 
the Leeds Philosophical and Literary So- 
ciety, the president suggested the formation 
of an university in that town, to include every 
branch of literature, science, and art. ‘ The 
annual expenditure,” said the president, ‘ of 
the inhabitants of Leeds, for school educa- 
tion, amounts to a large sum. We have 
probably six hundred families, who have, on 
the average, each one boy at school in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, at an annual ex- 
pense of £50. This large sum of £30,000 
per annum, which is now expended on an 
education, which is for the most part very 
imperfect, might be kept at home. A com- 


paratively small part of it would be sufficient | 


to engage the most able professors in every 
branch of literature, science, and the arts. 
Our youth would enjoy the most enlarged 
course of education, at the same time that 
their moral characters were formed under 
their fathers’ roofs. The meu of science and 
literature, who would be elected to the pro- 
fessorships of the new college, would form an 
agreeable addition to the society of the town, 
and an admirable acquisition to this literary 
institution.’ 


Academical Decrees in the United States — | 
At the last commencement of Williams’ Col- 


lege, the degree of D.D. was conferred on 


the Rev. Mr. Coxe, of the Presbyterian | 


Church, New-York. This intended honour 
was estimated so cheap by the reverend gen- 
tleman, that he disclaimed it in a most un- 
courteous style, and rebuked the donors in a 


spirit of petulancy, which seems rather in- 
consistent with the meekness and modesty 


As a compass, | 


usually attributed to the clerical character. 
We hope the learned faculty of this institu- 


tion will learn to appreciate the true value of 
‘their parchment tributes, and if they have 
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(any more such gifts to distribute, that they 
will bear in mind the scripture text, which 
admonishes us of the danger of casting ‘ pearls 
before swine.’ It appears that the value of 
certificates of doctorship in sciences is regu- 
lated by the same rules which govern the 
money and exchange tables in the commer- 
| cial world. As the currency of bank-notes 
chiefly depends on the nearness of the bank- 
ing institution, so the value of these parch- 
| ment honours bears a certain ratio to the dis- 
|tance or proximity of the college which 
issues them. In this vicinity we might 
quote Harvard diplomas at par; but in New 
York they are rated as low, perhaps, as the 
| notes of our Essex bank, which, according to 
| a late price current, were worth from one to 
/one and a quarter per cent. discount. The 
colleges of the western states would find it 
as difficult to palm upon our ‘ khowing ones’ 
a diploma of divinity or law, as it would be 
for one of their banks to exchange a note for 
its nominal value in specie. On the other 
hand, a Kentuckian or Tennessean would 
rate General Jackson’s merits as’ far above 
a New England doctorship, as we should 
value the stocks of our banks above that of 
the Salian association, or the gold mining 
company of North Carolina. Thus each 
| state has its credit bounded by geographical 
| lines, and it behoves the directors of its lite- 
rary institutions to be careful in selecting the 
candidates for their honours from those per- 
sons, living: within its boundaries, if they 
would avoid the mortification of having their 
bounties rejected.—Salem Observer. 

New Loom for Weaving,—M. Augustin 
Coront, of Lyons, has just invented an ad- 
mirable machine, by which a single work- 
man can conduct six rotatory looms, and 
weave silk, cotton, flax, hemp, and wool, 
into plain or figured stuffs, with a celerity 
and perfection hitherto unknown. This skil- 
ful mechanic has conceived the idea of two 
looms, which by their combinations and 
the adaptation of two pieces, form a third. 
The first has already been used in the fabri- 
cation of crape, of seven-eighths taffetas, of 
| three-quarters calicos;; the second in mak- 

ing figured stuffs; and the third, set up as a 
| five-fourth machine, two pieces of half-ell 
| wide, each divided by a separate shuttle. All 
_ the accessories are applicable to these looms, 
and are set in motion by the hand, by alter- 
nately pushing the clapper, which is on 
wheels, and works horizontally. It receives 
its motion from a pully, with a twisted lea- 
ther strap, and two springs placed at each 
side of the loom. It is capable of being ap- 
lied to an infinite variety af purposes. 
Vhen it is wished to make a strong stuff, 
such as ticking, or thick-grained cloth, the 
clapper strikes the wool twice each time it 
passes. In proportion as it is wished that 
the stuff should be open or close, slight or 
strong, the clapper strikes slightly or heavily, 
slowly or quickly, and the precise strength is 
controlled by a regulator, A hand-screw 
and a small mallet suffice to operate these 
| changes. The shuttle, placed in_ boxes, 
_which it does not quit except by the impulse 

of the workman, passes in the chain from 
' 80. to 110 times in a minute, from the time 
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the machine is set in motion. 
vantave ts, that the shuttle has a twofold 


Another ad- 


operation, of a -wature hitherto totally un- 


known, so that it can be varied without 
trouble or delay, according to the unequal 
strenvth of the zones and the stuff; and, not- 
withstanding the extreme ‘velocity of both 
clapper and shuttle, the loom can be stopped 
at will without injury. 
which serve to fabricate one of the pieces in 
a loom arranged for 6-4, those of the second 
stop also. This ts an in: onvenience which M. 
A.Corout will in time be enabled to obviate, by 
making each piece of mechanism of a texture 
independent of the other; but these short in- 
tervals are made up for by the rapidity of the 
simultaneous execution of two pieces. This 
is nothing compared to the time lost by the 
workmen in common looms in disentangling 
and tying the threads —M. Coront has taken 
‘outa brevet d' invention and a brevet de per- 
fectionnement for the triple loom. Thus the 
right of selling or of manufacturing belongs 
exclusively to him; nevertheless, with the 
view of spreading the advantages of this 
vseful discovery, he offers to furnish for 150f. 
(6l.) a loom in wood, comprising all the use- 
ful combinations of which it is susceptible, 
on condition of receiving, as a reward for the 
propagation of his invention, the sum of 7Of. 
per loom for the right of manufacturing 
twenty-five; 60Of. for fifty; and 5of. for one 
hundred. 

ete eerste 

THE BEE, 
OR, FACTS, FANCIES, AND RECOLLECTIONS. 
ROYAL PHILOSOPHY, 

Happy the world, the poet sings, 

When we've philosophers for kings— 

And nearly such was Constantine, 

Who might have reiga’d—yet would resign. 











At Russian annals perhaps he started, 
Seeing how autocrats departed ; 
And shrewdly judging by the letter, 


He thought that Nick would suii them better! | 


EVIGRAM ON ROBES?PVIERRE. 


fl.s’ ahreuva du sang d’un milhon de vic- 
tines— 
I] parla de vertus, et commit tous les crimes. 


While the parts stop | 


Translation. 
A thousand victims slaked his thirst for bloo’,— 
Hie spoke of virtues while he swam in eres. 
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Works just published.— Memoirs of the Margravine 
of Anspach, two vols 8vo 28s —Whitehead’s Spanish 
Cirammar and Exercises, 6s. 6¢ —Tiovghts on the 
Advancement of Acadenical Education, Sve, 5«—-Mig- 
net's History of the Prench Revolution, two vols &yvo 
24s —Foot on Strictures and Diseases of the Bladder, 


_ Bvo. Ov. —Tay lor's Select Works, by Bradly, 2 vols l4s. 
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Albemarle Street, Dec, 29, 1825. 


On Wednesday, the 25th January, 1826, Mr. Marray 
will commence the publication of 
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OVENTRY, Grand Junction, Wennet 
and Avon, Leeds and Liverpool, Leicester aud 
Northampton, Oxford, Worcester, and Birmingham, 
and Statford and Worcester Canal Shares—East India 


‘and Commercial Dock Stock—Waterloo Bridge Ane 
| buities—South Londen and East London Water Works 


The Lap-sided Luff, or how to get another | 


Fpaulette.—When the Princess Amelia was 


at Weymouth, inhaling the baliny breath of | 


her sister Amphitrite, a certain luff paid her 
great attention, escorting her here and there, 
and pointing out to her, with all possible po- 
liteness, the various things he thought worthy 
of her notice. Pleased with his kindness— 
and who would not be pleased with the kind- 
ness of a blue-jacket,—she familiarly leant 
her arm upon his shoulder, it was the shoul- 
der whereon lay his solitary epaulette, and 
to her surprise, she observed that, as often as 
she leant for support on it, he invariably 
bent down. ‘Sir,’ she remarked. ‘is the 
weight of a fair lady’s hand too heavy for the 
shoulder of a sailor.” ‘ No,’ madam,’ he re- 
plieb, ‘tus not the hand, but the epaulette, 
that bears me down, it wants another here 
{pointing significantly to his other shoulder) 
to balance it... The hint was not thrown 
away upon his fair hearer, she said nothing, 
but got him made. BS. Y. 


—Cihartered Gas Ligut Stares—Atlas and Hope In- 
surance Shares —TO RE SOLD. 
Apply to CHARLES EDMONDS, 
(Late Edmonds and Wolfe ) 
9, ‘Change Alley, Cornhill. 


TO THE LOVERS OF MIRTH. 


Iilnstrated with a splendid Portrait of his Majesty, and 
twenty hiumorous Designs by Cruikshank. Dedicated 
te the King, price &. 

HE PUNSTER’S POCKET-BOOK ; 
Containing the Cream ofall the Good Puns from 

Swift, Sheridan, avd Delany, to Rogers, Hook, Dubois, 

Dibdin, the Swiths, and R. Peake, with a rich Selection 

of real Norbury Pans, pure as imported. 

By BERNARD BLACKMANTLE, Esq. Author of 
the English Spy, Ediior of the Spirit of the Public 
Journals, &e. Xe Ke. Post 8vo. printed in the very 
first style of typographical excellence, by Thouns 
Davisen Cloth boards, gilt and lettered, price 10s 64 

Pablished by Sherwood, Gilbert, aud Piper, Pater- 
noster Row 








Jusc published by Ol ver and Boyd, Ed nburgh; and 
sold by John Murray, Albemarle Street, London, 
in one vel. past Svo. contaming 559 closely. printed 
pages, 12s. boards, 

\NUS; or, THE EDINBURGH LITE- 
eF RARY ALMANACK. To be published annually. 
Tie publication of this Work has, from circum. 
stances not likely to occur again, been deferred con- 
siderably beyond the time intended [np future years 
the volume will be produced in the first week of No- 
venber. The Editor has the satisfaction to state, that 
he has received every assurance of steady and efficient 
assistance from the Cistinguished Literary Characters 
who have contributed to the present volume. 
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This day is published, in 6¥0 price Ss, 
pil IUGUTS on the ADVANCEMENT 
of ACADEMICAL, EDUCATION in ENGLAND. 


London: printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 


NEW AND POPULAR SCHOOL BOOKs, 
Published by Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; 
And sold by Geo. B Whittaker, Louden, and all other 
Booksellers 
PSWINGS ENGLISH LEARNER; or, 

4 4a Select on of Lessous in Prose and Verse, adapted 
to the Capacity of the Younger Classes of Readers 
{th Edition. improved, 12me. 2s. bound. 

EWINGS PRONCIPLES of ELOCUTION ; cop. 
tuning numerous Rules, Observations, and Exercises 
on Pronunciation, Pauses. luflections, Accent, aud Ew. 
phasis; also copious Extracts in Prose and Poetry; 7th 
Edition, “improved, uo. 4s Gd bound, 

EWING'’S RHETORICAL EXERCISES ; being a 
Sequel to the Principles of Elocution, lino. 4s. 6g, 
loonnnnad, 

EWING'S NEW SYSTEM of GEOGRAPHY: in 
which the European Boundaries are stated, as settled 
by the Tresty of Paris and Congiess of Vienna; with 
the Liements of Astronomy, an acconuut of the Solar 
System, anda variety of Problems to be solved by the 
Globes; Gih Edition, 12ino without maps, 4s 6d. bd : 
or with 9 maps, drawn and engraved for the work, 
Gs td. 

EWING'S NEW GENERAL ATLAS, containing 
distinct M.ps of all the principal States and Kimgdons 
throughout the World ; reyal 4tu 16s balf-bound; 
coloured outlines, I8s. or full coloured, 21s. 


SCOTT'S L*SSONS in READING and SPEAK. 


ENG; greatly improved by the Author; 15th Euition, 


Wine 3s. bound. 


ADAWS SELECT PASSAGES from the BIBLE; 
arranged under distinet Heads, for the use of Schools 
and Families, uno. 4s 6d. bound. 

SMITHS PRACTICAL GUIDE to the COWPO. 
SITLION and APPLICATION of the ENGLISH LAN. 
GU AGE. post 8vo. 10s 61, boards. 

FULTON'S fTmpreved and Enlareed Edition of 
JOHNSON'S DICTIONARY in Miniature: to which 
are subje ned, Vocabularies of Classical and Seriptaral 
Vioper Names, &e &e. with a portrait, oth Edition, 
Sime. 9s Lond 

JARDINE’S OUTLINES of PUTLOSOPHICAL 
EDUCATION, 2d Edition, enlarged, post 8vo. 10s. 6d, 
boards, 

SLMIPSON'S UISTORY of SCOTLAND. from the 
earliest period te the Visit of his Majesty. in 1822, to 
the Scottish Capital; with Questious for Examination 
wt the end of each Section, l4th Edition improved, 
12mo. $s Gd bound. 


SIMPSON'S improved Edition of Dr GOLDSMITH's 


| HISTORY of ENGLAND; with a Coutinvation til 


19825, and Questions for Examination, 7th Edition, 
12m 3s 6d bound. 

SIMPSON’S improved Edition of Dr GOLDSVITH's 
HISTORY of ROME; with Questions for Examina- 
tion, 6th Edition revised; to which are added, Intro 
ductory Chapters, containing an Account of the Origin, 
Progress, Institutions, Manners, Customs, Government, 
Laws, and Military and Naval Affairs of the Romans, 
12mo. 3s. 64 bound. 

SIMPSON’ simproved Edition of Di GOLDS WITIPs 
HISTORY of GREECE; with Questions for Exam: 
ation, 2d Evtition revised; to which are added, Latro- 
ductory Chopters on the Geography, Manners, and Cus- 
toms, Religions Institutions, and Military and Naval 
Affairs of the Greeks, 12m 3s. Gd bound. 

STEWARTS improved Edition of Dr. GOLT: 
SMITHS HISTORY of ENGLAND; wth a CON 
TINUATION to the Commencement of the Reign of 
George LV. to which are subjoimed, copious Exercises 
3d Edition, L2ino 5s. bound, coutainiug 500 pages letter 
press . 

STEWART'S improved Edition of CORNELITS 
NEPOS; with Marginal Notes, a Vocabulary, Chiro 
nology.Xe 4th Edition, imo. 38. bound, 

DY VOCK'S improved Edition of SAL LUST; with 
Marginal Notes, and an Historical ana Geographic 
Index, &c. imo. 2s Gd. bound, 

MELROSE’S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, i 
proved by INGRAM, 4th Eaition, Tsim, 2s. bound. 

INGRAW'S CONCISE SYSTEM of MENST Ri- 
TION; containing Algebra, with Flux ens; Practice 
Geometry, Trigonometry, Mensuration, Laad-Sulvey 


ing, Gauging, kc. 12m. 4s 64d. bound 
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